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I. 


ELIEFS look both ways: they are the original Mr. Facing- 
both-ways. They form and judge — either justify or con- 
demn — the agents who entertain them and insist upon them. 
They are of things whose immediate meaning they supply. To 
believe is to ascribe value, impute meaning, assign import. The 
collection and interaction of these appraisals and assessments is 
the world of the common man, —that is, of man as an individual 
and not as a professional being or class specimen. Thus things 
are always characters, not just entities ; they behave and respond 
and provoke. In the behavior which exemplifies and tests their 
character, they are things which help and hinder; disturb and 
pacify ; resist and comply ; are dismal and mirthful, orderly and 
deformed, queer and commonplace; they agree and disagree ; 
are better and worse. 

Thus the human world, whether or no it have core and axis, 
has both presence and transfiguration. It means here and now, 
not in some transcendent sphere. It moves, of itself, to varied 
incremental meaning, not to some far off event, whether divine 
or diabolic. For such immediate meanings are the bases, the 
‘ predicaments’ of human conduct. Conduct is the real, and thus 
the logical, working out of the commitments of belief. That 
believed better is held to, asserted, affirmed, that is, acted upon. 
The moments of its experience are the natural ‘transcenden- 
tals’; the decisive, the critical, standards of further estimation, 

1 Read as the Presidential Address at the fifth annual meeting of the American 


Philosophical Association, at Cambridge, December 28, 1905. 
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selection, and rejection. That believed worse is fled, resisted, 
transformed into an instrument for the better. Characters, in 
being condensations of belief, are thus at once the reminders and 
the prognostications of weal and woe; they concrete and they 
regulate the terms of contact with objects. 

For beliefs, made in reality, reciprocate by making reality still 
farther, by developing it. Beliefs are not made dy reality in a 
mechanical or logical or psychological sense. Reality naturally 
—that is, metaphysically — instigates belief. It appraises itself 
and through this self-appraisal manages its affairs. As things 
are surcharged valuations, so ‘consciousness’ is ways and ends 
of believing and disbelieving. It is interpretation; not merely 
reality aware of itself as fact, but reality judging itself, approving 
and disapproving. 

This double outlook and connection of belief, its implication, on 
one side, of beings who suffer and endeavor, and, on the other, 
its complication with the meanings and worths of things, is its 
glory or its unpardonable sin. We cannot keep connection on 
one side and throw it away upon the other. We cannot preserve 
significance and decline the personal attitude in which it is 
inscribed and operative, any more than we can get anything but 
vanity by making things ‘states’ of a consciousness whose 
reality is to be an interpretation of things. Beliefs are personal 
affairs, and personal affairs are adventures, and adventures are, 
if you please, shady. But equally discredited, then, is the 
universe of meanings. For the world has meaning as some- 
body’s, somebody’s at a juncture, taken for better or worse, and 
you shall not have completed your metaphysics till you have 
told whose world it is and how and what for —in what bias and 
to what effect. Here is a cake which is had only by eating it, 
just as there is digestion only for production. 

So far the standpoint of the common man. _ But the profes- 
sional man, the philosopher,’ has been largely occupied of late in 
a systematic effort to discredit the standpoint of the common 
man, that is, to disable belief as a metaphysical principle. Philos- 

11 have found much instruction in Dr. Lloyd's article in the Journal of Philos- 


ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 11, p. 337, on ‘‘ The Personal and the 
Factional in the Life of Society.’’ 
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ophy is shocked at the frank, almost brutal, evocation of beliefs 
by and in reality, like witches out of a desert heath—at a mode of 
production which is neither logical, nor physical, nor psycholog- 
ical, but just metaphysical. For modern philosophy is, as every 
college senior recites, epistemology ; and epistemology, as per- 
haps our books and lectures sometimes forget to tell the senior, 
has absorbed the Stoic dogma. Passionless imperturbability, 
absolute detachment, complete subjection to a ready-made and 
finished reality — physical it may be, mental it may be, logical it 
may be—is its professed ideal. FForeswearing the reality of 
affections, and the gallantry of adventure, of the incomplete, the 
tentative, it has taken the oath of allegiance to a reality, object- 
ive, universal, complete ; made perhaps of atoms, perhaps of sen- 
sations, perhaps of logical ideas or meanings. This ready-made 
reality, already including all, must then swallow and absorb be- 
lief, must produce it psychologically, mechanically or logically, 
according to its own nature ; must in any case, instead of acquir- 
ing aid and support from belief, resolve it into one of its own 
preordained creatures, making a desert and calling it harmony, 
unity, totality." 

Philosophy has dreamed the dream of a knowledge which is 
radically other than the propitious outgrowth of beliefs, devel- 
oping aforetime their ulterior implications in order to recast 
them, rectifying their errors, cultivating their waste places, heal- 
ing their diseases, fortifying their feeblenesses : — of a knowledge 
which has to do with objects having no nature save to be known. 

Not that their philosophers have admitted the concrete realiza- 
bility of their scheme. On the contrary, the assertion of the ab- 

1 Since writing the above I have read the following words of a candidly unsympa- 
thetic friend of philosophy: ‘‘ Neither philosophy nor science can institute man’s 
relation to the universe, because such reciprocity must have existed before any kind 
of science or philosophy can begin ; since each investigates phenomena by means of 
the intellect, and independent of the position and feelings of the investigator ; 
whereas the relation of man to the universe is defined, not by the intellect alone, but 
by his sensitive perception aided by all his spiritual powers. However much one 
may assure and instruct a man that all real existence is an idea, that matter is made 
up of atoms, that the essence of life is corporality or will, that heat, light, movement, 
electricity, are different manifestations of one and the same energy, one cannot there- 
by explain to a being with pains, pleasures, hopes, and fears his position in the uni- 
verse,’’ ‘Tolstoi, essay on ‘‘ Religion and Morality,’’ in Zssays, Letters, and Mis- 


cellanies. 
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solute reality of what is unrealizable is a part of the scheme ; the 
ideal of a universe of pure, cognitional objects, fixed elements in 
fixed relations. Sensationalist and idealist, positivist and tran- 
scendentalist, materialist and spiritualist, defining this universe in 
as many differing ways as they have differing conceptions of the 
ideal and method of knowledge, have been at one in their devo- 
tion to an identification of reality with something which connects 
monopolistically with passionless knowledge, belief purged of all 
personal reference, origin, and outlook, into pure cognitional ob- 
jectivity, — mechanical, sensational, conceptual, as the case may 
be." 

What is to be said of this attempt to sever the cord which nat- 
urally binds together personal attitudes and the meaning of 
things? This much at least: the effort to extract meanings, 
values, from the beliefs which ascribe them, and to give the 
former absolute metaphysical validity while the latter are sent to 
wander as scapegoats in the wilderness of mere phenomena, is 
an attempt which, as long as “our interest’s on the dangerous 
edge of things,’ will attract an admiring, even if suspicious, 
audience. Moreover, we may admit that the attempt to catch 
the universe of immediate experience, of action and passion, 
coming and going, to damn it in its present body expressly in 
order to glorify its spirit to all eternity, to validate the meaning 
of beliefs by discrediting their natural existence, to attribute ab- 
solute worth to the intent of human convictions just because one 
is so sure of the absolute worthlessness of their content — that 
the performance of this feat of virtuosity has developed philos- 
ophy to its present wondrous, if formidable, technique. 

But can we claim more than a succés d’estime? Consider 
again the nature of the effort. The world of immediate mean- 
ings, the world sustained in beliefs, is to be sorted out into two 
portions, metaphysically discontinuous, one of which shall alone 

1 Of course I except Hegel from this statement. The habit of interpreting Hegel 
as a Neo-Kantian, a Kantian enlarged and purified, is a purely Anglo-American 
habit. This is no place to enter into the intricacies of Hegelian exegesis, but the sub- 
ordination of both logical meaning and of mechanical existence to Geist, to life in its 


own developing movement, would seem to stand out in any unbiased view of Hegel. 
At all events, I wish to state the debt to Hegel of the view set forth in this paper. 
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be good and true reality, the fit material of passionless, beliefless 
knowledge ; while the other part, that which is excluded, shall be 
referred exclusively to belief and treated as mere appearance, 
purely subjective, impressions or effects in consciousness, or as 
that ludicrously abject modern discovery — an epiphenomenon. 
And this division into the real and the unreal is accomplished 
by the very individual whom his own absolute results reduce to 
phenomenality, and in terms of the very immediate experience 
which is infected with worthlessness, and on the basis of prefer- 
ence, of selection, which are declared to be unreal! Can the 
thing be done ? 

Anyway, the snubbed and excluded factor may al: ays reassert 
itself. The very pushing it out of reality may but add to its 
potential energy, and invoke the more violent recoil. When 
affections and aversions, with the beliefs in which they record 
themselves, and the efforts they exact, are reduced to epiphe- 
nomena, dancing an idle attendance upon a reality complete 
without them, to which they vainly strive to accommodate them- 
selves in mirroring, then may the emotions flagrantly burst forth 
with the claim that, asa friend of mine puts it, reason is only a fig 
leaf for their nakedness. When one man says that need, uncer- 
tainty, choice, novelty, and strife have no place in metaphysical 
reality which is made up wholly of established things, behaving 
by foregone rules, then may another man be provoked to reply 
that all such fixities, whether named atoms or God, whether they 
be fixtures of a sensational, a positivistic or an idealistic system, 
have existence and import only in the problems, needs, struggles 
and instrumentalities of conscious agents and patients. For 
home rule may be found in the unwritten efficacious constitution 
of experience. 

That contemporaneously we are in the presence of such a 
reaction is apparent. Let us in pursuit of our topic inquire how 
it came about and why it takes the form which it takes. This 
consideration may not only occupy the hour, but may help to 
diagram some future parallelogram of forces. The account calls 
for some sketching (1) of the historical tendencies which have 
shaped the situation in which a Stoic theory of knowledge claims 
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metaphysical monopoly, and (2) of the tendencies which have 
furnished the despised principle of belief opportunity and means 
of reassertion. 

II. 

Imagination readily travels to a period when a gospel of 
intense, and, one may say, deliberate passionate disturbance ap- 
peared to be conquering the Stoic ideal of passionless reason ; 
when the demand for individual assertion by faith against the 
established, embodied objective order was seemingly subduing 
the idea of the total subordination of the individual to the uni- 
versal. By what course of events came about the dramatic 
reversal, in which an ethically conquered Stoicism became the 
conqueror, epistemologically, of Christianity ? 

How are our imaginations haunted by the idea of what might 
have happened if Christianity had found ready to its hand intel- 
lectual formulations corresponding to its practical proclamations ! 

That the absolute principle is affectional and volitional ; that 
God is love ; that access to the supremely real is by faith, a per- 
sonal attitude ; that belief, surpassing logical basis and war- 
rant, works out through its own operation its own fulfilling evi- 
dence: such was the metaphysic of Christianity. But it needed 
to become a theory, a theology, a formulation ; and in this need, it 
found no recourse save to philosophies which had identified reality 
with the proper object of logical reason. For, in Greek thought, 
after the valuable meanings, the meanings of industry and art 
that appealed to sustained and serious choice, had given birth and 
status to reflective reason, reason denied its ancestry of organized 
endeavor, and proclaimed itself as self-conscious logical thought 
to be the author and warrant of reality. Yet how nearly Chris- 
tianity had found prepared for it the needed means of its own 
intellectual statement! We recall Aristotle’s account of moral 
knowing, and his definition of man. Man as man, he tells us, is 
a principle which may be termed either desiring thought or think- 
ing desire. Not as pure intelligence does man know, but as an 
organization of desires affected through reflection upon their own 
conditions and consequences. What if Aristotle had only as- 
similated his idea of theoretical to his notion of practical knowl- 
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edge! But just because practical thinking was so human, Aris- 
totle rejected it in favor of pure, passionless cognition, some- 
thing superhuman. Thinking desire is experimental, is tentative, 
not absolute. It looks to the future, and to the past for help in 
the future. It is contingent, not necessary. It doubly relates to 
the individual : to the individual thing to be experienced by an in- 
dividual agent ; not to the universal. Hence desire is a sure sign 
of defect, of privation, of non-being, and seeks surcease in some- 
thing which knows it not. Hence desiring reason culminating 
in beliefs relating to imperfect realities, stands forever in contrast 
with passionless reason functioning in pure knowledge, logically 
effected, of perfect being. 

I need not remind you how through Neo-Platonism, St. 
Augustine, and the Scholastic renaissance, these conceptions 
became imbedded in Christian philosophy ; and what a reversal 
occurred of the original practical principle of Christianity. Belief 
is henceforth important because it is the mere antecedent, in a 
finite and fallen world, a temporal and phenomenal world infected 
with non-being, of true knowledge in a world of completed Being- 
Desire is but the self-consciousness of defect striving to its own 
termination in perfect possession, through perfect knowledge of 
perfect being. I need not remind you that the prima facie 
subordination of reason to authority, of knowledge to faith, in the 
medizval code, is, after all, but the logical result of the doctrine 
that man as man, since only reasoning desire, is merely phenom- 
enal, having his reality in God as God, as the complete union of 
rational insight and being, —a Being the term of man’s desire, 
and the fulfillment of his feeble attempts at knowing. Authority, 
‘faith’ as it was then conceived, meant just that this Being 
came externally to the aid of man, otherwise hopelessly doomed 
to misery in long drawn out error and non-being, and disciplined 
him till in the next world, under more favoring auspices, he 
might have his desires stilled in good, and his faith yield to 
knowledge, — for we forget that the doctrine of immortality was 
not then an appendage, but an integral part of the theory of 
knowledge and of its relation to man and to God — perfect con- 
tent of perfect thought. 
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For my part, I can but think that medizval absolutism, in its 
provision for authoritative supernatural assistance in this world 
and assertion of supernatural realization in the next, was more log- 
ical, as well as more humane, than the modern absolutism, which 
with the same logical premises, bids man find adequate consolation 
and support in the fact, that, after all, his strivings are already 
eternally fulfilled, his errors already eternally transcended, his 
partial beliefs already eternally comprehended. 

The modern age marked a refusal to be satisfied with the post- 
ponement of the exercise and function of reason to another and 
supernatural sphere, and a resolve to practice itself upon its present 
object, nature, with all the joys thereunto appertaining. The 
pure intelligence of Aristotle, thought thinking itself, expressed 
itself as free inquiry directed upon the present conditions of its 
own most effective exercise. The principle of the inherent rela- 
tion of thought to being was preserved intact, but its practical 
locus was moved down from the next world to this. Spinoza’s 
‘God or Nature’ is the logical outcome; as is also his strict 
correlation of the attribute of matter with the attribute of 
thought ; while the combination of thorough distrust of passion 
and faith with complete faith in reason and all absorbing passion 
for knowledge is so classic an embodiment of the whole modern 
contradiction that it may awaken admiration where less thorough- 
paced formulations call out irritation. 

In the practical devotion of present intelligence to its present 
object, nature, not only was science born, but its philosophical 
counterpart, the theory of knowledge. Epistemology only gen- 
eralized in its loose, although narrow and technical way, the 
question practically urgent in Europe: How is science possible ? 
How can intelligence actively and directly get at its object ? 

Meantime, through Protestantism, the values, the meanings 
formerly characterizing the next life (as the opportunity for full 
perception of perfect being) were carried over into present-day 
emotions and responses. 

The dualism between faith authoritatively supported as the 
principle of this life, and knowledge supernaturally realized as 
the principle of the next, was transmuted into the dualism between 
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intelligence now and here occupied with natural things, and the 
affections and accompanying beliefs, now and here realizing spir- 
itual worths. For a time this dualism functioned as a conven- 
ient division of labor. Intelligence, freed from responsibility for 
and preoccupation with supernaturally realizable truths, could 
occupy itself the more fully and efficiently with the world that 
now is; while the affections, surcharged with the values evoked 
in the medizval discipline, entered into the present enjoyment of 
the delectations reserved for the saints. Directness took the 
place of systematic intermediation ; the present of the future ; the 
individual’s emotional consciousness of the supernatural institu- 
tion. Between science and faith, thus conceived, a bargain was 
struck. Hands off; each to his own, was the compact; the 
natural world to intelligence, the moral, the spiritual world to 
belief. This (natural) world for knowledge ; that (supernatural) 
world for belief. Thus the antithesis, unexpressed, ignored, 
within experience, between belief and knowledge, between the 
purely objective values of thought and the personal values of 
passion and volition, was more fundamental, more determining, 
than the opposition, explicit and harrassing, within knowledge, 
between subject and object, mind and matter. 

This latent antagonism worked out into the open. _ In scientific 
detail, knowledge encroached upon the historic traditions and 
opinions with which the moral and religious life had identified 
itself. It made history as natural, as much its spoil, as physical 
nature. It turned itself in upon man, and proceeded remorse- 
lessly to account for his emotions, his volitions, his opinions. 
Knowledge, in its general theory, as philosophy, went the same 
way. It was pre-committed to the old notion: the absolutely 
real is the object of £nowledge, and hence is something universal 
and impersonal. So, whether by the road of sensationalism or 
rationalism, by the path of mechanicalism or objective idealism, it 
came about that concrete selves, specific feeling and willing be- 
ings, were relegated with the beliefs in which they declare them- 
selves to the phenomenal. 

ITI. 

So much for the situation against which some contemporary 

tendencies are a deliberate protest. 
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What of the positive conditions which may give us not mere 
protest, like the unreasoning revolt of heart against head found 
at all epochs, but something articulate and constructive? The 
field is only too large, and I shall arbitrarily limit myself to the 
evolution of the knowledge standpoint itself. I shall suggest, 
first, how the progress of intelligence directed upon natural ma- 
terials has evolved a procedure of knowledge in its own aims, 
conditions, and tests which renders untenable the inherited concep- 
tion of knowledge ; and, secondly, how the result is reinforced by 
the specific results of some of the special sciences. 

1. First, then, the very use of the knowledge standpoint, the 
very expression of the knowledge preoccupation, has produced 
methods of procedure which, when generically formulated, inti- 
mate a radically different conception of knowledge, and of its 
relation to both reality and belief, than the orthodox one. 

The one thing that stands out is that thinking is inquiry, and 
that knowledge as science is the outcome of systematically 
directed inquiry. For a time it was natural enough that inquiry 
should be interpreted in the old sense, as just change of subjective 
attitudes and opinions to make them square up with a reality that 
is already there in ready-made, fixed, and finished form. The 
rationalist had one notion of the reality, 7. ¢., that it was of the 
nature of laws, genera, or an ordered system, and so thought 
of concepts, axioms, etc., as the indicated modes of representa- 
tion. The empiricist, holding reality to be a lot of little discrete 
particular lumps, thought of disjointed sensations as their appro- 
priate counterparts. But both alike were thorough conformists. 
If reality is already given and completely given, and if knowledge 
is just submissive acceptance, then, of course, inquiry is only a 
subjective change in the ‘mind’ or in ‘ consciousness,’ — these 
being subjective and unreal over against the objectively real. 

But the very development of the sciences served to reveal a 
peculiar and intolerable paradox. Epistemology, having con- 
demned inquiry once for all to the region of subjectivity in a sense 
metaphysically invidious, finds itself in flat opposition in principle 
and in detail to the assumption and to the results of the sciences. 
Epistemology is bound in detail to deny to the results of the 
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special sciences any ulterior objectivity just because they always 
are ina process of inquiry — always z# solution. While a man 
may not be halted at being told that his mental activities as his 
are not metaphysically real, many men will draw violently back 
at being told that all the discoveries, conclusions, explanations 
and theories of the sciences share the same fate, since they are 
products of a discredited mind. And, in general, epistemology, 
in relegating human thinking as inquiry to a merely phenome- 
nal region, makes concrete approximation and conformity to ob- 
jectivity hopeless. Even if it did square itself up to and by 
reality it would never be aware of it. The ancient myth of 
Tantalus and his effort to drink the water before him seems to 
be ingeniously prophetic of modern epistemology. The thirstier, 
the needier of truth is the human mind, and the intenser the 
efforts it puts forth to slake itself in the ocean of being just be- 
yond the edge of consciousness, the more surely the living 
waters of truth recede ! 

When such self-confessed sterility is joined with consistent 
derogation of all the special results of the special sciences, some 
one is sure to raise the cry of ‘dog in the manger,’ and of ‘ sour 
grapes.’ A revision of the theory of thinking, of inquiry, would 
seem to be inevitable ; a revision which should cease trying to 
construe knowledge as an attempted approximation to a repro- 
duction of reality under conditions which condemn it in advance 
to failure ; a revision which should start frankly from the fact of 
thinking as inquiring, and purely external realities as terms in 
inquiries, and which should construe validity, objectivity, truth, 
and the test and system of truths, on the basis of what they 
actually mean and do within the inquiry activity. 

Such a standpoint promises ample revenge for the long 
damnation and longer neglect to which the principle of belief has 
been subjected. The whole procedure of thinking as developed 
in those extensive and intensive inquiries which constitute the 
sciences, is but rendering into a systematic technique, into an art 
deliberately and delightfully pursued, the rougher and cruder 
means by which practical human beings have in all ages worked 
out the implications of their beliefs, tested them and endeavored 
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in the interests of economy, efficiency, and freedom, to render 
them coherent with one another. Belief, sheer, direct, unmiti- 
gated personal belief, reappears as the working hypothesis ; 
action which at once develops and tests belief reappears as ex- 
perimentation, deduction, demonstration ; while the machinery 
of universals, axioms, @ priori truths, etc., is the systematization 
of the way in which men have always worked out, in anticipa- 
tion of overt action, the implications of their beliefs with a view 
to revising them in the interests of obviating the unfavorable, 
and of securing the welcome consequences ; observation, with its 
machinery of sensations, measurements, etc., is the resurrection 
of the way in which agents have always faced and tried to define 
the problems that face them ; truth is the union of abstract postu- 
lated meanings and of concrete brute facts in a way which cir- 
cumvents the latter by utilization as means, while it fulfills the 
other by use as methods, in the same personally active experience. 
It all comes to immediate experience, personally initiated, per- 
sonally conducted, and personally consummated. 

Let consciousness of these facts dawn a little more brightly 
over the horizon of epistemological prejudices, and it will be seen 
that all that prevents the giving of genuine metaphysical reality 
both to thinking activities and to their characteristic results, is 
the notion that belief itself is not a genuine ingredient of reality 
metaphysically taken —a notion which itself is only a belief, but 
a belief, which unlike the convictions of the common man, and 
the hypotheses of science, finds its proud proof in the fact that it 
does not so unworthily demean itself as to work. 

Once believe that beliefs themselves are as metaphysically real 
as anything else can ever be, and we have a universe in which 
uncertainty, doubtfulness, really inhere; and in which personal 
attitudes and responses are real both in their own distinctive 
existence, and as the only ways in which the as yet undetermined 
factor of reality takes on shape, meaning, value, truth. If ‘to 
wilful men the injuries that they themselves procure, must be 
their schoolmasters ’ — and all beliefs are wilful —then by the 
same token the propitious evolutions of meaning, which wilful 
men secure to an expectant universe, are at once their compen- 
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sation and their justification. In a doubtful and needy universe 
elements must be beggarly, and the development of personal 
beliefs into experimentally executed systems of actions, is the 
organized bureau of philanthropy which confers upon a travailling 
universe the meaning for which it cries out. The apostrophe of 
the poet is above all to man the thinker, the inquirer, the knower : 


**O Dreamer! O Desirer, goer down 
Unto untravelled seas in untried ships, 
O crusher of the unimagined grape, 
On unconceived lips. ”’ 


2. Biology, psychology, and the social sciences proffer an im- 
posing body of concrete facts which also point to the rehabilitation 
of belief — to the interpretation of knowledge as a human and 
practical outgrowth of belief, not of belief as the state to which 
knowledge is condemned in a merely finite and phenomenal 
world. I need not, as I cannot, here summarize the psycho- 
logical revision which the notions of sensation, perception, con- 
ception, cognition in general have undergone, all to one intent. 
‘Motor’ is writ large on their face. The testimony of biology is 
unambiguous to the effect that the organic instruments of the 
whole intellectual life, the sense-organs and brain and their con- 
nections, have been developed on a definitely practical basis and 
for practical aims, for the purpose of such control over condi- 
tions as will sustain and vary the meanings of life. The historic 
sciences are equally explicit in their evidence that knowledge as 
a system of informations and instructions is a codperative social 
achievement, at all times socially toned, sustained, and directed ; 
that logical thinking is a reweaving through individual activity 
of this social fabric at such points as are indicated by prevailing 
social needs and aims. 

This bulky and coherent body of testimony is not, of course, 
of itself metaphysics. But it supplies, at all events, facts which 
have scientific backing, and as such are as worthy of regard as 
the facts pertinent to any science. At the present time they would 
seem to have some peculiar claim just because they offer facts 
largely ignored in prior philosophic formulations, while those 
belonging to mathematics and physics have so largely wrought 
their sweet will in systems. Again, it would seem as if, in phi- 
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losophies built deliberately upon the knowledge principle, any 
body of known facts should not have to clamor for sympathetic 
attention. 

Such being the case, the reasons for ruling psychology and 
sociology and allied sciences out of competency to give philo- 
sophic testimony have more significance than the bare denial of 
jurisdiction. They are evidences of the deep-rooted preconception 
that whatever concerns a particular conscious agent, a wanting, 
struggling, satisfied and dissatisfied being, must of course be only 
phenomenal in import. 

This ayersion is the more suggestive when the professed 
idealist appears as the special champion of the virginity of 
pure knowledge. The idealist, so content with the notion that 
consciousness determines reality, provided it be done once for 
all, at a jump and in lump, is so uneasy in presence of the 
idea that empirical conscious beings metaphysically determine 
reality now and here! One is reminded of the story told, I 
think, by Spencer. Some committee had organized and con- 
tended, through a long series of parliaments, for the passage of 
a measure. At last one of their meetings was interrupted with 
news of success. Consternation was the result. What was to 
become of the occupation of the committee? So, one asks, what 
is to become of idealism at large, of the wholesale unspecifiable 
determination of reality by or in consciousness, if specific con- 
scious beings, John Smiths and Susan Smiths (to say nothing of 
their animal relations), beings with bowels and brains, are found 
to exercise influence upon the character and existence of meta- 
physical reals ? 

One would be almost justified in construing idealism as a 
Pickwickian scheme, so willing is it to idealize the principle of 
consciousness at the expense of its facts, were it not seen that 
this reluctance is the necessary outcome of the Stoic basis and 
tenor of current idealism as a knowledge theory — its preoccu- 
pation with logical contents and relations in abstraction from their 
situs and function in conscious lives. 
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IV. 


I have suggested to you the naive conception of the relation 
of beliefs to realities: that beliefs are themselves real without 
discount, manifesting their reality in the usual proper way, 
namely, by modifying and shaping the reality of other real things ; 
that in their reality they connect the bias, the preferences and 
affections, the needs and endeavors of personal lives with the 
values, the characters ascribed to things, whereby the latter are 
made worthy of human acquaintance and responsive to human 
intercourse. This was followed by a sketch of the history of 
thought, indicating how beliefs and all that they insinuate were 
subjected to preconceived notions of knowledge and of reality as 
its monopolistic possession. Then I traced some of the motifs 
which make for reconsideration of the supposed uniquely exclu- 
sive relation of logical knowledge and reality ; otis which make 
for a less invidiously superior attitude towards the convictions of 
the common man. 

In concluding, I want to say a word or two to mitigate — for 
escape is impossible —— some misunderstandings. And, to begin 
with, while possible doubts inevitably troop with actual beliefs, 
the doctrine in question is not particularly sceptical. The radical 
empiricist, the humanist, the pragmatist, label him as you will, 
believes not in fewer but in more realities than the orthodox 
philosophies warrant. He is not concerned, for example, in 
discrediting objective realities, or logical or universal thinking ; 
but in such a reinterpretation of the sort of reality which these 
things possess as will authorize the accrediting, without depre- 
ciation, of concrete empirical conscious centers of action and 
passion. 

My second remark is to the opposite effect. The intent is not 
specially credulous, although it starts from and ends with the 
radical credulity of all consciousness. To suppose because all 
the sciences are ultimately instrumental to human beliefs, that 
we are therefore to be careless of the most exact possible use 
of the most extensive and systematic scientific methods for 
testing the meaning and worths of beliefs, is like supposing 
that because a watch is made to tell present time, and not to be 
an exemplar of transcendent, absolute time, watches might as 
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well be made of cheap stuffs, casually wrought and clumsily put 
together. It is the task of telling present time, with all its urgent 
implications, that brings home, steadies and enlarges the responsi- 
bility for the best possible use of intelligence, the instrument. 

For one, I have no interest in the old, old scheme of derogat- 
ing from the worth of knowledge in order to give an uncon- 
trolled field for some sfecial beliefs to run riot in, — be these 
beliefs even faith in immortality, in some special sort of a Deity, 
or in some particular brand of freedom. Any one of our beliefs 
is subject to criticism, revision and even ultimate elimination 
through the development of its own implications into intelligently 
directed action. Because reason is a scheme of working out the 
meanings of beliefs in terms of one another and of the conse- 
quences they import in further experience, convictions are ren- 
dered the more, not the less amenable and responsible to the full 
exercise of reason.' 

Thus we are put on the road to that most desirable thing, — 
the union of fullest acknowledgment of moral powers and demands 
with thoroughgoing naturalism. No one really wants to lame 
man’s practical nature ; it is the supposed exigencies of natural 
science that force the hand. No one really bears a grudge against 
naturalism for the sake of sheer obscurantism. It is the need of 
some sacred reservation for spiritual interests that coerces. We 
all want to be as naturalistic as we can be. But the ‘ can be’ is 
the rub. If we set out with a fixed dualism of belief and know- 
ledge, then there haunts us the uneasy fear that the natural 
sciences are going to encroach and destroy spiritual values. So 
we build them a citadel and fortify it; that is, we isolate, pro- 
fessionalize, and weaken beliefs. But if beliefs are the most 
natural, the most metaphysical of all things, if knowledge is an 


1 There will of course come in time with the development of this point of view an 
organon of beliefs. The signs of a genuine as against a simulated belief will be 
studied; belief as a vital personal reaction will be discriminated from habitual, 
incorporate, unquestioned (because unconsciously exercised) traditions of social 
classes and professions. In his Will to Believe Professor James has already laid 
down two traits of genuine belief (viz., ‘ forced option,’ and acceptance of responsi- 
bility for results) which are almost always ignored in criticisms (really caricatures ) of 
his position. In the light of such an organon, one might come to doubt whether de/ie/ 
in, say, immortality (as distinct from hope on one side and a sort of intellectual bal- 


ance of probability of opinion on the other) can really exist at all. 
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organized technique for working out their implications and in- 
terrelations, for directing their formation and employ, how un- 
necessary, how petty the fear and the caution. Because the 
freedom of belief is ours free thought may exercise itself; and 
the freer it is the more sure the emancipation of belief. Hug 
some special belief and one fears knowledge; believe in belief 
and one loves and cleaves to knowledge. 

We have here, too, the possibility of a common understand- 
ing, in thought, in language, in outlook, of the philosopher and 
the common man. What would not the philosopher give, if he 
did not have to part with some of his common humanity in order 
to join a class? Does he not always when challenged justify 
himself with the contention that all men naturally philosophize, 
and that he but does in a more conscious and more orderly way 
what leads to harm when done in an indiscriminate and irregular 
way ? If philosophy be at once a truly natural history and a 
logic — an art — of beliefs, then is its technical justification at last 
one with its humane justification. The natural attitude of man, 
said Emerson, is believing ; ‘the philosopher, after some struggle, 
having only reasons for believing.’”’ Let the struggle then en- 
lighten and enlarge beliefs ; let the reasons enkindle burnt out 
forms of belief and engender new. 

Finally, it is not a solution, but a problem which is presented. 
As philosophers, our disagreements as to conclusions are trivial 
compared with our disagreement as to problems. To see the 
problem another sees, in the same perspective and at the same 
angle —that amounts to something. Agreement in solutions is 
in comparison perfunctory. To feel the same problem another 
feels — that is perhaps the only agreement possible on strictly in- 
tellectual matters. In a world where distinctions are as invidious 
as comparisons are odious, and where intellect works only by 
comparison and distinction, pray what is one to do? 

But beliefs are personal matters, and the person, we may still 
believe, is social. To be a man is thinking desire; and the 
agreement of desires is not in oneness of intellectual conclusion, 
but in the sympathies of passion and the concords of action. 

Joun Dewey. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 




















PSYCHOLOGY, NATURAL SCIENCE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. ' 


RIGINALLY, before the division of labor, the kingdom of 
knowledge formed an undivided whole, and philosophy 
was monarch of all she surveyed. In the course of time differ- 
ent fields of study were marked off, but the unity of the whole 
was not lost sight of. Philosophy remained the mother science 
for more than two thousand years, and the special sciences that 
sprang up came within the sphere of her influence. The Greek 
and medizval philosophers knew all that was known in the 
theoretical domain, and even a Christian Wolff felt competent to 
lecture on physics, mathematics, and political science in addition 
to psychology, logic, ethics, and metaphysics; while Kant was 
willing to accept almost any chair in the faculty of philosophy 
except the professorship of poetry, which, all will agree, he very 
wisely declined. 

But in our day all that has changed. The labor has been 
divided and subdivided until at present the individual worker 
hardly dares to claim a knowledge of anything but the narrowest 
strip in the field of truth, and the college professor, who was 
formerly a jack of all trades, now modestly confesses that he is 
master of none. The world has been chopped into little bits and 
each investigator must see to it that he leaves his fragment of 
reality smaller than he found it. Philosophy, the sometime 
queen, has become a dowager; her children have deserted her, 
all but a few barren daughters, we are often told, for whom 
nobody cares. The only members of the original household left 
are psychology, logic, esthetics, ethics, epistemology, and meta- 
physics, a paltry remnant of a once brilliant and numerous crew. 

And now the demand is frequently heard that psychology too 
cut loose from her old-fashioned sisters, and set up an establish- 
ment of her own or go to live with the natural sciences. The 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the Cambridge Meeting, 


Dec. 27, 1905. 
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motives for this demand are various. The introduction of labo- 
ratory methods into psychology has given it a scientific savor, 

and the experimentalists are often ashamed of the company they 
are forced to keep. They have greater respect for the kind of 
work done by the natural scientists, who are apt to smile at the 
pretensions of the philosophers, and are therefore eager to flock 

with them. Or it is held that psychology is itself a natural 

science and belongs by right to that field. Mental processes 

cannot be understood without a knowledge of their physical and 

biological environment and must therefore be given over to men 

trained in these lines of research. Or the reasons for separation 

may be of a more practical nature. The psychologists may 

complain that the philosophers do not sympathize with their aims, 

that they do not comprehend their needs, and that association 

with them is apt to be detrimental to their interests. And here 

and there a philosopher may argue in favor of expelling empirical 

psychology, or at least psychophysics, from the philosophical* 
union for similar reasons or because the expense of establishing 

laboratories should be borne by the scientific departments. 

The proposed separation, however, would, in my opinion, be 
beneficial neither to philosophy nor to psychology itself. The 
affiliation is to the advantage of both parties. Of course the re- 
lation between these branches of knowledge is not to be one of 
absolute dependence on either side. By no means is psychology 
to be the handmaiden of metaphysics ; the purpose cannot be to 
neglect the facts of mental experience and to offer an a priori 
system of psychology. Psychology must do its work along the 
general lines marked out for it in modern times, and continue to 
enjoy the independence which it has achieved within the domain 
of philosophy, and which, so far as I can see, no one dreams of 
curtailing. But independence here is not identical with disunion 
or even affiliation with another power. There are cogent reasons 
against such a change, and these I shall attempt to outline in 
what follows. 

In the first place, we may argue against the affiliation of psy- 
chology with natural science on the ground that the subject mat- 
ter of the former differs from that of the latter. Whatever may 
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be the ultimate essence of matter and mind there is difference 
enough between them to justify the distinction which has come 
to be made between mental and physical processes and has led 
to the development of two groups of sciences, the mental and the 
natural. The science of psychology is primarily interested in 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions; natural science, in material 
objects. As Professor Miinsterberg says: ‘‘ Psychology exam- 
ines no body when it analyzes the ideas of bodies, physics ex- 
amines no ideas when it analyzes the perceived body.” These 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions form a more or less connected 
series of events, a domain in which we can discover law and 
order, and are therefore capable of scientific treatment. It is 
because such an orderly body of unique facts exists that a spe- 
cial science called psychology has grown up and is possible. 
Now the other philosophical branches, logic, zsthetics, ethics, 
the theory of knowledge, and metaphysics are likewise funda- 
mentally interested in the mind, and their affiliation with the 
science of mind is therefore not only historically but logically 
justifiable. 

It is true, the facts of mental life do not appear in isolation, 
but are somehow related to a physical and biological environ- 
ment. Hence they may be studied in connection with the 
occurrences which constitute the special subject matter of the 
natural scientist. Here the ideal will be to discover the partic- 
ular material processes with which particular psychic states are 
connected. But in psychology the interest will always be cen- 
tered upon mind ; the facts of physics and biology will be drawn 
upon simply in order to throw light upon the inner world. The 
interest of the natural scientist, on the other hand, is directed 
toward external nature, and he refers to the inner world only 
when a proper understanding of this will aid him in understand- 
ing the ways of matter. For ages and ages, down through the 
medizval period, he believed that mind or soul alone could ex- 
plain animal or human movements, and therefore introduced it as 
a principle of explanation. When he felt able to account for a// 
physical occurrences without having recourse to anything mental, 
he abandoned the principle and ignored mind as lying wholly 
outside his sphere. 








os 
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The fact, however, that mental states can be studied in con- 
nection with matter does not make psychology a branch of 
physics or biology, any more than it makes the latter a branch of 
the former. <A perfect knowiedge of the physical and physiolog- 
ical counterparts of mind would not give us a knowledge of the 
mind as such. Even if we could tell all about the brain and what 
takes place inside and outside of it, we should never come face 
to face with a thought or a feeling in this field, for a thought or 
a feeling is quite different from a molecular motion in the brain 
or anywhere else. ‘‘ The most accurate knowledge of the proc- 
esses in the nerve substance could not give us an idea of the cor- 
responding psychical facts if we did not possess it otherwise.” ' 
The physiologist, limiting himself to a study of the brain, would, 
to quote Professor Jodl, know as little of mind as a deaf and 
dumb man would know of music by studying the score of a mu- 
sical composition. So long as there are thoughts and feelings 
and volitions, and so long as these can be reduced to law, there 
will be room for a specific science with the business of studying 
these phenomena in its own way. Whether the physiologist re- 
gards the mind as a principle of explanation, as he once did, and 
explains all animal and human movements by means of it, 
whether he casts it aside as useless for his purposes and seeks to 
reduce all such activity to brain machinery, or whether he makes 
consciousness a by-product of the brain to be accounted for me- 
chanically, his chief interest lies in the domain of matter, while 
“the distinctive aim of the psychologist is,”’ as Professor Stout 
says, ‘“‘to investigate mental events themselves, not their me- 
chanical accompaniments or antecedents.”’ Call mind what you 
please, call it an effect or another aspect of matter, call it a dis- 
tinct principle or entity alongside of matter, or a manifestation of 
something behind them both, call it the sole reality and matter 
its appearance, it is a unique fact and deserves to be investigated 
as such. You can ignore it if you choose; you can decide to 
pay attention only to its material accompaniments and antece- 
dents, but you cannot do this and be a psychologist. 

But, says an objector, the physiological processes are, after 


‘Cornelius, Psychologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft, p. 3. 
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all, the real things, and the mental states are dependent on them. 
The real causes are the brain operations. Hence knowledge of 
brain action is real scientific knowledge. It is the business of 
the scientific thinker to explain these states of consciousness by 
referring them to their causes just as he explains sound and light. 
Colors and tones are the effects of ether and air waves respec- 
tively, ether and air waves are not the effects of colors and tones. 
Similarly, states of consciousness are explained by, but do not 
explain, brain states. The ideal of the physiologist must there- 
fore be what Exner conceives it to be: “I regard it as my 
task,”” he declares, “‘to explain the most important psychic 
phenomena by degrees in the excitations of nerves and nerve 
centers, hence to reduce everything in consciousness that appears 
to us as a manifoldness to quantitative relations and different 
connections in otherwise essentially homogeneous nerves and 
centers.””' This view represents the climax of the mechanical 
theory of the world, which, after having conquered the inorganic 
realm and laying claim to the organic sphere, now proposes to take 
possession of the mind as the natural appendage of the latter. 
Disguise it as we may, however, this argument rests upon the 
questionable metaphysics of materialism. If it were true and the 
ideal held up were realized, psychology would in a certain sense 
play second fiddle to physiology. So would logic and ethics, 
political and social science, history and philology; all would 
find their ultimate explanation in a mechanics of the brain. 
Physiology in turn would be reduced to physics ; physics would be 
the mother science, and we should be back again in metaphysics. 
And still there would be room for psychology. The psychol- 
ogist would keep right on studying the so-called effects of brain 
action, the states of consciousness ; he would seek to analyze and 
describe them and discover the order that is in them. However 
complete our knowledge of the brain motions might be, this 
would not tell the whole story ; indeed, it would not touch the 
real problem of psychology at all. Only in case there were no 
states of consciousness, or if they could not be reduced to any 
form of law, if there were neither rhyme nor reason in them, 


1 Entwurf su einer physiologischen Erklarung der psychischen Erscheinungen. 
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would psychology, as we have conceived, it find its occupation 
gone. There would be no science of psychology to affiliate with 
the natural sciences ; it would have about as much standing in 
court as a science of augury. ‘Wo nichts ist hat der Kaiser 
sein Recht verloren.”’ 

The ideal, however, is far from realized. We possess no such 
astronomical knowledge of the occurrences in the nervous system 
as is here dreamed of. Our knowledge of the processes on which 
the elementary forms of psychic life are said to depend is far 
from certain, exact, and complete ; while of the higher forms of 
mind we have no physiological knowledge worth speaking of, so 
little indeed as to prompt physiologists themselves to deny the 
existence of a science of cerebral psychology. ‘It would of 
course be a great triumph,’’ Du Bois-Reymond once said, “if we 
could say that a particular motion of particular atoms takes place 
in particular ganglionic cells and nerve fibers corresponding to a 
particular mental process. It would be immensely interesting if 
we could turn the gaze inward and watch the operations of the 
brain mechanism that is going on when we are working out a 
problem in arithmetic, just as we can watch the mechanism in an 
adding machine, or even if we knew what dancings of atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, and other elements 
corresponded to the joy of musical sensation, what whirlings of 
such atoms corresponded to the highest pitch of the pleasures of 
sense, what molecular storms accompanied the maddening pain 
occasioned by injury to the zervus trigeminus. . . . At present 
we do not even know whether only the gray matter or also the 
white matter of the brain thinks, or whether a definite configura- 
tion or a definite movement of brain atoms or molecules corre- 
sponds to a particular soul state.” 

Here we are forced to speak, for the most part, in figures of 
speech. We do not know what is going on in the brain, we do 
not even know that all mental states have their physiological 
counterparts. We can form hypotheses concerning what is 
happening, but, let it be remembered, these hypotheses cannot 
be formed without due regard to the thought world which they 


undertake to explain. If the phenomena of consciousness are 
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the symptoms of hidden brain action, it would seem rational to 
study the symptoms in order to get at the underlying causes ; 
indeed, that would seem the only possible way. In short, the 
brain physiologist cannot take a step in the construction of his 
hypotheses without a knowledge of mind, that is, psychology. 
If his psychology be crude, his brain theories will be crude: they 
must needs conform to his psychological beliefs. One of the 
most glaring examples of this truth is the theory of phrenology. 
To quote from Professor Hoffding’s recent book on the Problems of 
Philosophy ; *“ Ufitis desired to supersede psychological definitions 
by physiological, it is evidently presupposed that psychological 
definitions are already in existence. The creation of these defi- 
nitions must be the part of psychology ; and if it can itself make 
no clear-cut definitions, assuredly physiology cannot ascertain for 
it what it should seek in the brain an explanation for. If what is 
to be superseded be vague and uncertain, then what supersedes 
it will likewise be vague and uncertain. And we cannot derive 
certainty from the fact that we have actually discovered the brain 
states which correspond to psychical manifestations observed in 
the act. The independence of psychology must be recognized in 
any event, since it prescribes — like a kind of symptomatology — 
the work of physiology. It is a long and difficult task to find 
adequate definitions in any experimental science; they only 
become possible when the science has actually reached complete- 
ness ; they come at the end, not at the beginning of the investi- 
gation. Only too often have crude psychological definitions 
been considered trustworthy starting points for the investigations 
of brain physiology.” ' 

If, however, our knowledge of the physiological causes were 
so profound that we could deduce from them their psychical 
effects without paying any attention to the mental processes as we 
now do in psychology, then indeed the physiologist could afford 
to ignore psychology. But there would still remain another way 
of studying the mind, a more direct way, in which we should come 
face to face with the states deduced by the scientist, and this too 
would be interesting if only as an experimental verification of the 


'Pp. 33f. (English translation by Galen M. Fisher. ) 
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results of brain physiology. In the meanwhile, there is no such 
science as is here spoken of, and it would be unreasonable to ask 
us to postpone the consideration of the problems of logic, ethics, 
metaphysics, and all other subjects rooted in psychology until we 
can deduce them from the mechanics of the brain. Professor 
Stout is right: ‘‘ Such a demand is logically parallel to a demand 
that history or biography, or the practical estimation of charac- 
ter and anticipation of men’s actions in ordinary life, shall come 
" to a standstill until they have a sufficient physiological basis. On 
this view Carlyle should have abstained from writing his French 
Revolution, because he did not know what precise configuration 
and motion of brain particles determined the actions of the mob 
who stormed the Bastille.” ' 

We have said that so long as there is coherence in the mental 
world, uniformity of coexistence and sequence, psychology will 
have work to do. But, the objection is urged, the mental series 
does not form a continuous line, there are breaches in it, and you 
cannot therefore explain mental states by themselves. Unless 
you are willing to assume creation out of nothing, you must go 
to physiology for help. In the one case, you have no science at 
all; in the other, it becomes a branch of natural science. Not 
only can no uniformity be discovered in the psychical realm, there 
can be none in the very nature of things. For the cortical proc- 
esses depend on the subcortical processes ; therefore the exci- 
tations in the cortex do not form an unbroken causal series, be- 
cause many of their causes lie in the subcortical region. And 
hence, since the subcortical activities are not accompanied by con- 
sciousness, the conscious processes of the cortex must show gaps. 
The mental world, in other words, does not form an unbroken 
causal nexus and cannot be understood without reference to mat- 
ter. In external nature alone can there be a closed causal chain, 
here alone can there be true science. In order to be scientific 
psychology must become physiology. 

The following answer may be given to this argument. The 
appeal of one science to another for aid is not equivalent to a sur- 
render of its autonomy. By referring certain mental phenomena 


1 Analytic Psychology, p. 35. 
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to their physical conditions or concomitants, psychology does not 
become merged in or subordinated to physiology. Moreover, 
the fact that our knowledge of the psychic line is broken does 
not prove that the line itself is broken. More careful observa- 
tion may lead to the discovery of the missing links. And where 
observation leaves us in the lurch, we can have recourse to hy- 
potheses, and here it is to be noted that the physiological hypoth- 
esis is not the only possibility. Besides, our knowledge of the 
physiological chain is not continuous either; here too there are 
gaps, and here too the gaps are bridged over by theory. The 
physiologist simply assumes continuity ; his fundamental hypoth- 
esis is that there can be no gaps in the material world. For- 
merly he had recourse to animal spirits, vital force, and soul to fill 
out the gaps, and even to-day many scientists refuse to rest con- 
tent with the purely mechanical theory of the world. Finally, if 
there is not a certain amount of discoverable uniformity on the 
mental side, the physiologist has no clue to the study of the 
brain processes upon which the phenomena are said to depend. 
If there is no coherence or order in the effects, how can there be 
coherence or order among the causes? If psychology is impos- 
sible because there is no law on the mental side, then cerebral 
physiology is impossible because there is no law on the physio- 
logical side, and also because we have no key with which to 
open the secrets of the brain. 

The argument is often made in favor of affiliating psychology 
with natural science on the score of method. Psychology, it is 
held, must investigate its facts as the natural sciences investigate 
theirs, by the methods of observation and experiment. It must 
also measure its phenomena or apply the method of numerical 
determination wherever this is possible. The methods of ob- 
servation, experiment, and measurement are the methods of sci- 
ence, their employment is what makes a science exact, and pre- 
supposes thorough scientific training on the part of those who 
use them. Psychology is therefore a natural science and belongs 
in that field. 

This reasoning does not seem to me to hold good. True, the 
general method of psychology is the same as that of every other 
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department of research; the psychologist seeks knowledge and 
must employ all possible methods of knowledge in order to real- 
ize his purpose. Of course it is logically possible to make the 
empirical method the principle of union and to subsume all sci- 
ences employing it under one head. But that would be a super- 
ficial arrangement, neglecting, as it does, very important differ- 
ences. There is a specific difference between the method of 
psychology and that of natural science. The method of psy- 
chology is primarily subjective or introspective, the method of 
science is objective. The psychologist studies the facts of the 
inner world, the physicist and physiologist those of the outer. 
The fields of study are different and the ways of handling them 
different in this specific sense. It is true the psychologist also 
uses the objective method, he pays attention to physical ante- 
cedents and accompaniments of mind, but his chief interest lies 
in consciousness ; for the sake of this he regards the physical 
world. Even when he is occupied with the child and animal 
mind, introspection forms his basis and his guide. Only in case 
introspection is ruled out as worthless will this view fail, but in 
that event there can be no science of psychology, at least not in 
the sense in which this term has been understood down to the 
present time. 

The introduction of the experimental method into psychology 
does not change this relation. It does not aim to do away with 
introspection ; its object is rather to facilitate introspection, to 
render it more exact, to correct it, to bring it under control, to 
verify it. And as for measurement in psychology, well, we do 
not really measure mental states, but their physical concom- 
itants. Besides, the measurement of the physical counterparts 
forms but a small and unimportant part of the problem of psy- 
chology. More or less exact numerical determination of this 
kind is possible only on the borderline of physics and psy- 
chology ; only physical stimuli can be quantitatively determined, 
and such quantitative determination does not throw much light 
on the real problems of psychology. It is due to the apprecia- 
tion of this fact that the trend toward psychophysics which char- 
acterized the beginnings of experimental psychology has been 
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interrupted. ‘It is not at all surprising,”’ says Professor Wundt, 
who certainly speaks with authority in this field, “that psy- 
chology, which has become an independent discipline only 
within comparatively recent years,*should be mainly occupied 
with elementary problems, with problems largely to be found on 
the boundary line between physiological and psychological re- 
search, but it goes without saying that its final vocation must not 


be determined by its present status.’’' And Professor Titchener 
declared in his address before the Congress at St. Louis: “ You 
know without my telling you . . . that the course of experi- 


mental psychology in recent years has been away from simple 
numerical determinations, and towards introspective analysis ; and 
that the experimental method has been continually extended from 
the simpler processes to tle more complex, whether to complexes 
hitherto untouched, by experiment, or to unfamiliar phases of 
familiar mental formations."’* ‘I have little sympathy or patience 
with those experimentalists who would build up an experimental 
psychology out of psychophysics and logic; who throw stimuli 
into the organism, take reactions out, and then, from some 
change in the nature of the reactions, imfer the fact of a change 
in consciousness. Why in the world should one argue and infer 
when consciousness itself is there, always there, waiting to be 
interrogated? This is but a penny in the slot sort of science. 
Compared with introspective psychology, it is quick, it is easy, 
it is often showy. We have been a little bit corrupted by the 
early interest in psychophysics, or, perhaps more truly, we have 
not all learned instinctively to distinguish between psychophysics 
and psychology proper, and so we are apt to take the tables and 
curves of reactions for psychological results, and the inferences 
from them for psychological laws. Now the results, where they 
are not purely physiological or anthropometrical, are psycho- 
physical results. As such they have their usefulness ; and the 
psychological laboratory is their right place of origin. But there 
is no reason why one should gain psychological credit for them 


| Einleitung in die Philosophie, pp. 72 f. 
***The Problems of Experimental Psychology,’’ published in Zhe American 
Journal of Psychology, April, 1905, pp. 210 f. 
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—still less for erecting a speculative psychology upon their 
foundation.” ' 

My conclusion, therefore, is that psychology is not a natural 
science either in subject matter or in method, and that there is no 
reason for affiliating it with natural science. Its task is to study 
the facts of mental life, and its fundamental method is that of 
introspection. Now it is conceivable, of course, that it should 
cut loose from its historical association with philosophy and pro- 
claim its independence. But there is no good reason why this 
should be done. Indeed, it is to the interest of both parties that 
the old friendly relations be continued. Philosophy needs the 
companionship and example of psychology to do fruitful work, 
and psychology cannot fail to benefit by such association herself. 

By philosophy we here mean the subjects taught under that 
name by the philosophical departments of our universities, logic, 
esthetics, ethics, epistemology, and metaphysics. All these are 
mental sciences, all are primarily concerned with mind. Psy- 
chology is indispensable to these fields of investigation, so indis- 
pensable that many writers have been tempted to regard them all 
as branches of psychology. Though they are not that, psy- 
chology may be said to hold the key to the situation. Not one 
of them can neglect psychology with impunity. Logic, zsthetics, 
ethics, and the theory of knowledge are interested in mind, and 
it is essential that they understand the mind. And metaphysics, 
though it is interested in all the facts of existence, in the physical 
as well as the mental realms, has a particularly vital interest in 
the inner world. Its concepts, methods, ideals, and evaluations 
are products of the human mind, and it must reckon with the 
source from which they spring. All these subjects are so inti- 
mately bound up with psychology that separation would mutilate 
them all. The close relation existing between them has its prac- 
tical consequences also. The students in a department of philos- 
ophy cannot afford to neglect the study of mental life: ignorance 
of psychology will make itself felt in the work of the related sub- 
jects. And the needs of the department would not be satisfied 
by courses in psychophysics and physiological psychology given 
by natural scientists. 


1 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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On the other hand, the aims and problems arising out of the 
philosophical disciplines help to give direction to psychology and 
thus influence it. The interest in logical, ethical, epistemological, 
and metaphysical problems arouses interest in certain phases of 
mind and leads to a psychological study of the same. (Perhaps 
we can partly explain the trend away from psychophysics in this 
way also.) It fastens the attention on processes of mind which 
the natural scientist is apt to ignore because he can find no 
physical antecedents for them. Such philosophical study also acts 
as a safeguard against a false mental atomism and tends to keep 
in view the unity of mind. As these remarks apply with even 
greater force to metaphysics, the especial bugbear of some scien- 
tists, it may not be out of place to discuss this point a little further. 

The relation of psychology to metaphysics is not to be con- 
ceived in the old-fashioned sense of an a priori construction ot 
the facts of psychology from metaphysical principles. If the 
thing could be done, if the facts discovered by empirical psy- 
chology could be deduced from a few fundamental principles, 
without any regard to experience, there would be no objection 
whatever to doing it. But no system of metaphysics exists that 
can shake out of its sleeve all the mental phenomena with which 
we become acquainted through observation, and so far as I know 
no system has ever attempted such a thing. But if dependence 
on metaphysics means that psychology must start out with some 
broad assumptions or general principles, then psychology, like 
every other science, is metaphysical. To refuse to start out with 
any epistemological and metaphysical assumptions is not to start 
out at all. The only question here is with what assumptions to 
start out, and most of the trouble is due to the fact that one 
man’s assumptions are gall and wormwood to another. And 
often the psychologist is not conscious of having any assump- 
tions, or his assumptions seem so self-evident to him that he 
takes them for what he is pleased to call facts, while his col- 
league’s presuppositions strike him as unwarranted metaphysical 
fictions. So enamored are we of our own pet notions! If, 
finally, the introduction of hypotheses makes psychology meta- 
physical, psychology cannot escape metaphysics; indeed, no 
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science can. Psychology cannot get along without hypotheses ; 
hypotheses are always in a certain sense confessions of ignorance, 
and where we are ignorant there is nothing to do but to confess. 
Here, again, the quarrel is not so much about introducing hy- 
potheses as about the kind of hypotheses introduced. Where 
we do not know we are forced to guess, and though one man’s 
guess is not as good as another’s, there is usually room for dif- 
ference of opinion. But one man’s guess seems so plausible to 
him and so satisfactory, that he can see nothing in the other 
man’s, and he shows his contempt by calling the latter’s meta- 
physical. The Germans define a professor as a person who does 
not agree with you. In the same way we might define a meta- 
physical theory as one which does not agree with ourown. The 
physiologist, for example, insists that the introduction of certain 
hypotheses into psychology is metaphysical, and repudiates the 
kind of psychology that is guilty of such behavior. He will 
have nothing to do with soul or psychic dispositions or uncon- 
scious processes because these concepts are metaphysical. But 
the question here is simply, Do these conceptions or theories 
really explain the facts? If they do not, they are to be rejected, 
not because they are metaphysical theories, but because they are 
inadequate theories. As a rule the thinkers who proclaim such 
a violent dislike for metaphysics are not so hostile to it as they 
say ; their bark is worse than their bite. They simply repudiate 
a certain kind of metaphysics, the other fellow’s ; with their own 
system they are well pleased ; for them it explains the facts and 
is a fact. A wise remark of Heinrich Hertz, a scientist of no 
mean repute, is in place here: “ No problem,” he says, “ that 
makes any impression upon us can be disposed of by being 
designated as metaphysical ; every thinking mind has, as such, 
needs which the natural scientist is in the habit of calling meta- 
physical.’ 

The truth is we cannot advance very far into psychology 

1 All the discussions concerning the place of psychology are influenced by certain 
presuppositions upon the acceptance or rejection of which the outcome depends. In 
order to answer the question, we must first form some conception of the relation 


between psychology and natural science. We cannot do that without defining psy- 
chology and natural science. How shall we differentiate them? Is their subject 
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without having metaphysical and epistemological problems thrust 
upon us. In this field more than in the natural scientific domain 
questions of a philosophical nature come up which cannot be 
brushed aside. By refusing to consider them or branding them 
as absurd the investigator does not silence them. Unconsciously 
he assumes some attitude toward them, which guides him all 
along the line. The questions are not always openly asked, but 
they are generally silently answered, and the answers are assumed 
without further ado. All this becomes evident enough when we 
call to mind that the different psychologists accuse each other of 
being metaphysicians. The empirio-criticists, who claim to have 
escaped the contagion, flout Wundt as a metaphysician in psy- 
chology, and Wundt lays bare the metaphysical assumptions of 
the Aritth of Pure Experience. They are both right. There is 
no absolutely presuppositionless psychology, and there never 
will be such a psychology. The sooner we accept this fact and 
examine the presuppositions of our science, the less inclination 
will we show to break away from philosophy and join the ranks 
of the natural scientists. 
FRANK THILLY. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

matter the same or different? It is impossible to answer these questions without 
making assumptions of a metaphysical and epistemological nature. That is what 
Professor Miinsterberg means when he says: ‘‘ The approach to psychology must 
proceed from philosophy. . . . With the psychological problems themselves philos- 
ophy has nothing to do; the question, however, what is psychology, what can it be, 
what ought it to be, is a wholly philosophical question.”’ Grundsiige der Psychologie, 
Vol. I, pp. 1, 2. 











EVOLUTION AND THE ABSOLUTE.’ 


“TWO principles of modern science — conservation and evolu- 

tion — seem to come into fatal conflict. It appears as if 
we were driven to accept one of two alternatives: the universe 
is either a closed system or a progressive growth. Yet either 
view taken by itself involves us in grave difficulties. 

The arguments for the former alternative are found in the facts 
and law of conservation of energy, upon which is based the 
mechanical theory of nature. The arguments for the latter are 
found in the facts and law of growth, which seem to support a 
teleological interpretation of the universe. On the one side, we are 
compelled to conceive of the world as a completed whole and to 
regard all apparent evolution as simply redistribution of parts 
with no increase in amount. This is the doctrine of the con- 
servation and convertibility of energy. There is nothing new 
under the sun. There is nothing quantitatively new because 
there can be no addition to the sum of existence. And there 
can be nothing qualitatively new because all differences of quality 
ultimately reduce to differences of degree or quantity. 

On the other side, we have the doctrine of evolution. It 
appears as if things came to be what they are. It seems as if at 
first they were not and later came into existence by a process of 
development. Growth from childhood to maturity seems to be 
a process of becoming, in which something which was not enters 
into being, in which something comes out of nothing. If evolution 
is not to mean mere universal undulation — a cosmic game of hide- 
and-seek — then in progress there must always be an increment, 
a reinforcement. But when we seek to generalize this idea for the 
universe at large in a doctrine of absolute evolution or creation 
ex nihilo, it is rejected as irrational and absurd. The whole 
history of science has been a search for the causes of things, and 
to suppose that some things are uncaused, produced out of the 
void as by magic, is to make science either a tragedy ora farce. 


' Read in part before the American Philosophical Association, at the Cambridge 
a 


meeting, December 28, 1905. 
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This is the problem of essence or nature versus origin, of 
being versus becoming,—a problem which has divided schools 
of philosophy from the beginning of reflective thought. The 
“conception of the eternity of the forms of things,”’’ says 
Professor Royce, “is, historically considered, by far the most 
significant opponent that the philosophical doctrine of evolution 
has had or ever can have.”' Is reality eternal, complete, perfect, 
and the appearance of change and evolution merely illusory, or 
is it what on the surface it appears to be, a dynamic progressive 
achievement in which reality literally comes into being for the 
first time from moment to moment by the voluntary act of 
intelligent and free agents? Is it a block universe with all its 
events predetermined from the first, or is it an indeterminate 
equation some of whose elements are conditional upon facts not 
yet come to light? Here is the dilemma. We cannot believe 
that something has evolved out of nothing. This strikes at the 
rationality of the universe ; it contradicts the best established 
principles of science. But to regard the universe as a completed 
system strikes at its morality, because it destroys all possibility 
of progress, initiative, freedom, and responsibility. 

The problem of the absolute origin of anything is one of the 
time-honored puzzles of metaphysics. We of course see begin- 
nings and endings of events or processes ina relative sense. But 
to conceive of a time in the past when nothing whatever existed, 
or of a time in the future when nothing will exist, seems not only 
beyond our powers of thought but actually self-contradictory. 
It seems to follow that because something is, something always 
has been and always will be. Apparently the conceptions of 
being and non-being are mutually incompatible. 

The question of the origin of a thing, as Professor Baldwin 
has shown, cannot be considered apart from the question of the 
nature of the thing. ‘ The nature — the ‘ what’ — of a thing is 
given in, and only in, its behaviour, 2. ¢., in the process or changes 
through which it passes.” A thing zs what it does. Its reality 
is exhausted in the statement of its functions. Now this behavior 
is not a fixed, finished-up event. It is a continuous, progressive 


' Herbert Spencer, p. 29. 
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process. ‘‘A mere lump would remain a lump, and never be- 
come a thing, if, to adhere to our phenomenal way of speaking, it 
did not pass through a series of changes. A thing must have 


a career.’’ Its full reality does not appear in a mere cross- 
section ; it comes out only in a longitudinal view of the proc- 
ess. “The strict adherence to the definition of a thing in 


terms of behavior, therefore, would seem to require that we 
should wait for the changes to go through a part at least of their 
progress —for the career to be unrolled, at least in part. Im- 
mediate description gives, so far as it is truly immediate, no 
science, no real thing with any richness of content; it gives 
merely the snap-object of the child.””. The ‘what’ therefore can 
be stated only in terms of the ‘ how,’ the existence only in terms 
the growth of the thing. ‘ Any ‘ what’ whatever is in large 
measure mad@ up of judgments based upon experiences of the 
‘how.’’’ Statements of the existence of the thing are ultimately 
simply abbreviated statements of the method of its operation. 
The question arises then, ‘“‘ How far back in the career of the 
thing is it necessary to go to call the halting-place ‘ origin’ ?”’ 
“How much of a thing’s career belongs to its origin?’ It is 
clear ‘‘ that origin is always a reading of part of the very career 
which is the content of the concept of the nature of the thing.” 
How far back must we unroll this record of the behavior of the 
thing to get the origin of the thing? So “ the question before us 
seems to resolve itself into the task of finding somewhere in the 
thing’s history a line which divides its career up to the present 
into two parts — one properly described as origin, and the other 
not. Now on the view of the naturalist pure and simple, there 
can be nosuch line. For the attempt to construe a thing entirely 
in terms of history, entirely in the retrospective categories, would 
make it impossible for him to stop at any point and say, ‘ This far 
back is nature and further back is origin’; for at that point the 
question might be asked of him, ‘ What is the content of the 
career which describes the thing’s origin ?’ — and he would have 
to reply in exactly the same way that he did if we asked him the 
same question regarding the thing’s nature at that point. He 
would have to say that the origin of the thing observed later was 
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described by career up to that point ; and is not that exactly the 
reply he would give if we asked him what the thing was which 
then was? So to get any reply as to the question of the origin 
of one thing different from that to the question of nature at an 
earlier stage, he would have to go still further back. But this 
would only repeat his difficulty. So he never would be able to 
distinguish between origin and nature except as different terms 
for describing different sections of one continuous series of aspects 
of behavior.” ' 

In other words, the answer to the question as to what we mean 
by origin is that this point is determined wholly by the need or 
interest or purpose of the investigation. Origin is not ultimate. 
There is no such thing as an absolute beginning of anything. The 
origin of a thing is always its beginning with reference to a certain 
end. The end and the beginning cannot be separated except 
methodologically. They are complementary concepts. Origins 
take place continually, and ends or values are achieved continu- 
ally. As Professor Baldwin says: “The only way to treat the 
problem of ultimate origin is not to ask it, as an isolated problem, 
but to reach a category which intrinsically resolves the opposition 
between the two phases of reality.” Or, as Mr. Hobhouse says : 
“No event begins or ends; but a process goes on which passes 
gradually from one phase into another. We ticket prominent or 
clearly distinct phases with separate names, and speak of them as 
different events; but we must remember that, though in one 
sense they are different, there is yet no barrier.”.* Or as he says 
in another place: “ Reality is or includes a time process. Now 
if we take any time process, and consider its beginning, we are 
dealing with a partial fact, and for every partial fact, thought 
demands an explanation which will connect it with reality as a 
whole. For the cause of the origin of a process, then, we may 
look in two directions, to its results or to its antecedents. If we 
look to the latter, we are clearly going outside the process. But 
if the process is one in which the whole nature of our ultimate 
system is to be expressed, we cannot go outside it without deny- 
ing the claim of our system to be complete. We are therefore 

' Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article on ‘* Origin cersus Nature.” 

* Theory of Knowledge, p. 277. 
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thrown forwards towards the results of this system. But neither 
can the purpose achieved by the process stand alone, for the 
necessity of the process must also be made plain. If an uncon- 
ditional purpose were the secret of the universe, there could be 
no explanation of the means, the process, and the effort through 
which the purpose is realized. From the conception of purpose, 
then, we are again thrown back on origins, just as these throw 
us forward to their purpose. We have, in short, to conceive a 
single principle not realized in full in any one phase, but pervad- 
ing the whole world-process. In this principle, the possible and 
the actual in a sense come together, for what it is to be is an 
integral condition that goes to make the world what it is. We 
cannot take any phase of reality as an absolute starting-point and 
regard it as determining everything that follows upon it mechan- 
ically, or everything that precedes it teleologically. If we con- 
ceive any process as making up the life of an intelligible world- 
whole, we must conceive its origin and issue as dependent on and 
implying one another. That is, we must conceive it as determined 
organically.” 

It is impossible to think of the universe as a whole in an abso- 
lute sense. We use the words, and they have a defensible mean- 
ing ; but they do not mean what they seem to in discussions of 
this sort. When we speak of the totality of the universe, the 
totality of which we speak is such only from the particular point 
of view implied in the discussion. The very fact that we so con- 
ceive it is sufficient evidence that it zs not limited in an absolute 
sense, for in thus conceiving it we have ourselves in some sense 
transcended it. The concept of unity as applied to the universe 
has therefore only a relative truth. It is true only in the light 
of the correlative concept of continuity. That is, the distinction 
contained in the dilemma of essence versus origin is a functional 
one. One horn of the dilemma expresses a truth, the truth of 
the unity of the universe as a system, a truth which, however, is 
true only when interpreted in relation to the other horn of the 
dilemma, which emphasizes the self-transcending character of 
this same system. Reality is a state only when viewed relatively 
as the culmination of a past process or as the source of a future 
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one, while the essence of things is got by telescoping what they 
have been and what they are to be into a relatively timeless 
present value. 

Thus viewed the antithesis of conservation and evolution dis- 
appears. According to the conservation doctrine, there is no 
addition to the sum of existence. The only novel feature is the 
new relation in which the existent stands. By redistribution of 
forces there is an evolution of new meanings with no addition to 
the substance or reality. But, one may say, a new meaning adds 
something to the sum total of the universe. And thus the doctrine 
of conservation seems to be infringed. The reply is that the mean- 
ing here becomes an existence just by reason of the fact that it is 
treated in this instance as a meaning taking its place along with 
other meanings in a system. Meaning as meaning is not an in- 
crement, for it is universal. It is not the last member of a series ; 
it is the whole system reconstituted. It is inevitable that mean- 
ing shall be taken as existence in this sense, but thus viewed 
there is no real contradiction between the doctrines of conserva- 
tion and evolution. Each concept has significance only in rela- 
tion to the other. The evolution of meaning is the condition of 
the conservation of existence, just as truly as the conservation of 
existence is the condition of its having meaning. When science 
wishes to cure a disease, she assumes the uniformity of the system 
within which she is working, — the conservation of its existence, 
its matter or energy. It assumes that enteric epithelium per- 
formed the same function a thousand years ago that it does to-day. 
It goes back into phyletic history and traces the evolution of the 
vermiform appendix for the sake of controlling the diseased state 
of that organ in the present case. The historical or evolutionary 
principle presupposes conservation in its genetic statement, while 
in turn the conservation idea would remain barren and abstract 
were it not for the element of change which is introduced by 
evolution. It follows that the distinction of the closed versus the 
open system is not a fixed one, but one set up within reality or 
experience ; and therefore it is illegitimate to attempt to interpret 
the totality of the universe exclusively in terms of either one of 
the pair of abstractions. 
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An examination from this point of view of the two opposed 
types of philosophy known as evolutionism and absolutism will 
disclose the real interdependence of the half-truths for which 
they respectively stand. Evolutionism, as embodied in Spencer's 
philosophy, seeks to explain the complex in terms of the simple, 
what is in terms of what no longer exists. It derives the definite 
from the indefinite, the coherent from the incoherent, the hetero- 
geneous from the homogeneous. But evolution thus interpreted 
conducts us back ultimately through less and less complex modes 
of existence until we come to a hypothetical beginning which 
must be simply zero. Viewed in this way, it would appear that 
the marvelous variety of the universe as we know it to-day has 
developed out of primitive nebulous haze or finally from an abso- 
lutely simple beginning which is in no way different from a blank 
nothing. At the absolute beginning of things, from the point of 
view of a purely mechanical theory of evolution, being equals 
nothing. To this result we are forced if we look alone on that 
aspect in which it appears that the later, more highly differenti- 
ated, have unfolded from the earlier less complex types of being. 

Such we might suppose would have been the method by which 
Spencer arrived at his conclusion that the ultimate nature of the 
universe is essentially unknowable. But, as a matter of fact, he 
develops an entirely different line of argument, completely over- 
looking this most natural basis for the doctrine. He grounds 
his philosophy of the Unknowable on the epistemological theory 
of the relativity of knowledge. And instead of recognizing the 
nihilistic implication of his mechanical conception of evolution, 
he inconsistently postulates the instability of the homogeneous. 
That is, he postulates diversity in the primal unity with which he 
starts the evolutionary process, whereas, on his own presuppo- 
sitions, he is logically entitled only to an abstract and therefore 
empty unity. It is not so strange, therefore, that he finally 
takes out of the bag what he originally put in. 

But apart from the inconsistencies in Spencer's particular 
system, the mechanical theory of evolution is indefensible on 
general grounds, whenever in the form of an agnostic naturalism 
it purports to give a philosophy of nature. It is impossible to 
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state the theory in an intelligible form without introducing teleo- 
logical considerations. The scientist with positivist leanings 
glibly says that his business is to get at-the facts. But how 
does he get the facts? By causal analysis, he will reply. But 
he here inconsistently introduces the teleological point of view. 
For, as we have seen, the only way to find out what zs, is to find 
out how it came to be and what it will do. The only strictly 
mechanical statements of law are in the form of equations ; and 
the philosophical scientist will himself admit that these are but 
conceptual shorthand for serial operations which are shot through 
and through with purpose. 

The only antidote to a mechanical evolutionism is a deeper, 
more organic interpretation of evolution itself. Evolution is ordi- 
narily conceived as a movement between fixed limits, a progress 
from a definite starting-point to a definite goal. But in a true 
conception the starting-point and the goal are not fixed. The 
ideas of beginning and end are wholly relative to the process from 
which they are abstractions. We must interpret the faintest be- 
ginnings of growth in terms of the ripest result as well as the later 
stages in terms of the earlier. I have not explained anything by 
simply tracing its connections with preéxisting entities — by an 
account of its genesis. I have not fully explained it until I have 
also disclosed its use, its function, in the present and in that 
career yet to be unrolled of which Mr. Baldwin speaks. If the 
former be called the mechanical explanation, it must be supple- 
mented by the latter, the teleological. Strictly speaking, these 
cannot be separated. Genesis cannot be explained except by 
reference to function, and function can be understood only in the 


light of genesis. “ The ultimate interpretation even of the lowest 
existence,” says Dr. Caird, ‘‘ cannot be given except on princi- 
ples which are adequate to explain the highest.”"' “The true 


meaning of the lowest phases of evolution can be found only in 
the highest, just as the meaning of the acorn can be found only 
in the full-grown oak. . . . The first step will not be fully under- 
stood until the last is taken, which will never be.””"* Why there 


1 The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. I, p. 35. 
2 Davidson, A History of Education, p. 9. 
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should be reality and progress at all is doubtless a mystery. 
But meanwhile the truth seems to be that both empiricism and 
absolutism are in a sense true. 

The essential feature of absolutism, as embodied for example 
in the systems of Mr. Bradley and Professor Royce, consists in its 
doctrine of an eternal or timeless reality. Both these writers 
rightly maintain that reality is experience, but they insist that 
all the diversity of the universe as we know it is taken up into an 
absolute experience. They say much that is suggestive and 
inspiring ; but the difficulty with both theories (and they are the 
best exponents of this point of view) is that they seem to think of 
the absolute reality as all-inclusive and all-exhaustive in the sense 
of being already completed, — there once for all, all wound up or 
frozen into a solid block of perfection. 

The greatest difficulty of the absolutist is how to get variety, 
change, and finite values into his eternal reality without infecting 
it with their phenomenal character. How, if the Absolute is such 
as he describes it, can there be any finite at all? Yet he insists 
that all finite appearances somehow belong to reality, all our 
fragmentary experiences are taken up into the eternal conscious- 
ness. The problem is, How can the Absolute have change be- 
longing to it as a genuine part of its nature and yet not itself be 
subject to change? It never seems to have occurred to him to 
begin at the other end, and say that change in some way must 
have an absolute significance, since it is so fundamental a char- 
acter of our experience. 

Why should we deny to the Absolute the character which by 
common consent it is most disparaging to the relative and finite 
being to lack? Why should we attribute to ultimate reality the 
static character of completedness, when we regard this as indica- 
tive of death and decay in our own experience? Who of us 
would wish for an experience, no matter how large or how ex- 
haustive, provided that this meant the end of all capacity for 
growth, expansion, — and evolution of the new? We wouldn't 
take the Absolute for a gift if it meant this, — if it meant that 
there would be nothing more to do, nothing more to feel, 
nothing more to think! What gives zest and interest and spon- 
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taneity to life is its eternal newness. Each fresh experience is 
a genuine evolution of some new reality. Each moment is 
unique. Nothing just like it has ever occurred in the universe 
before. This is how we wish to think of our own experience. 
Why should we withhold this character from the infinite and the 
eternal, from the universal absolute experience? Why should 
what to us is the sign of emptiness and the quiet of the grave be 
supposed to be the highest tribute we can pay to the Supreme 
Being? Are we not much nearer the truth when with Lessing 
we prefer the ‘search for the truth’ to the ‘truth’ itself, when 
we think of the Absolute rather in terms of a dynamic becoming 
than as static being? To be sure, it is not much of a search if it 
is a perpetual seeking and never finding ; if it is an eternal be- 
coming without becoming something positive and definite. But 
to find it once for all, to become it and all there is of it at last 
completely, — what a hell that would make of heaven! 

We are not maintaining, however, that the Absolute is simply 
change, that there is no truth whatever in absolutism. On the 
contrary, we distinctly believe in the Absolute, — ina concrete or 
functional absolute. The Absolute, we hold, must be in, not 
beyond our experience. We are not arguing that the Absolute 
is imperfect. We are simply arguing against a static idea of per- 
fection. Perfection means, not final consummation, but inex- 
haustible capacity for development. The Absolute is perfect in 
the sense of embodying infinite potentialities, potencies, promises 
for the future. ‘ Be ye perfect’ does not mean “ be absolute’”’ 
in the sense of completed or finished up, says Professor Dewey. 
It means: Be adequate in your present functioning ; be all that 
your present opportunities permit you to be, so that you can be 
the most and best possible in future stages of your career. It 
means: Be perfect in the sense of so living now that you will be 
able to get the most out of the future which is dependent upon 
it. If I look for a tool in practical life, I want it relatively com- 
plete, perfect as relevant to a definite end. But I do not want 
my experience stopped, finished up at that point. I want it to 
be complete in the sense of adequate, but to secure just this I 
must have a constant stream of fresh experiences. Perfection 
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in the sense of maturity or ripeness is a purely relative term. 
Real perfection is the capacity and fact of life, of growth, of de- 
velopment, of evolution — not finality. 

We all of us are continually having experiences which in a 
concrete and functional sense are absolute. This occurs when- 
ever in any relatively satisfying activity we feel, for the time at 
least, that we have achieved something worth while. Any state 
of experience in which we feel that we have won a value that is 
relatively adequate, is, for that experience, absolute. Our search 
does result in finding, we do sometimes achieve our ends, get 
somewhere, accomplish something. To this extent and in this 
sense it may be said that we are of, with, to, for, in the Absolute. 
I work hard to earn a thousand dollars; and when I have it 
credited to me on my bank account I have a feeling of something 
attained, a goal won. This is the absolutism of realization. It 
may last but a moment, the end achieved being turned over into 
means to further ends; but while it lasts this feeling of accomplish- 
ment and achievement is an absolute experience. Derivation 
is only one way of viewing experience. We conceive of expe- 
rience as a process which has a starting-point and a goal only 
when it is relatively inadequate. But in moments of satis- 
faction, in moments of relative absorption, in those moments 
which we may call absolute because they are relatively summative 
and consummative, the questions of origin and destiny become 
irrelevant, — irrelevant because in such moments there is no dis- 
crepancy, no contradiction, no problem. Validity collapses into 
immediacy. Experience everywhere assumes these two aspects. 
On the one side, it is always summing itself up in definite inter- 
ests which for the time being are absorbing. But while these are 
empirically ultimate and complete, they in turn cease to be ends 
in themselves and become means for finding something else. 
Infinity of space and time simply means that there is no experi- 
ence which may not be put toa use beyond itself, there is no 
end which may not become means to a further end. The uni- 
verse is infinite in the sense that everything we get is converted 
into capital for getting more. ‘‘ Experience is for the sake of 
more experience.” 
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The zsthetic experience perhaps furnishes the best illustration 
of such a concrete absolute. The ideal of all art, says Pater, 
is the “‘ perfect identity of form and matter, this strange chemistry, 
uniting in the integrity of pure light, contrasted elements. In its 
ideal, consummate moments, the end is not distinct from the 
means, the form from the matter, the subject from the expres- 
sion ; they inhere in and completely saturate each other.”"' Aés- 
thetic appreciation tends toward a state of absorption in which the 
zsthetic image and its emotional content fall together into one 
indescribable experience which has its only analogy in the trance 
of the mystic, the reverie of the seer, or the play of the child. 
The esthetic attitude represents the stage of the appropriation or 
realization of values as contrasted with the stage of tension or re- 
construction in which they are worked out. But here likewise the 
state of saturation is absolute only in a functional sense. Value 
while it is appreciated in a relatively immediate way is neverthe- 
less the product of reflection. It is sometimes said that “to feel 
beauty is a better thing than to understand how we come to feel 
it.” * But this sets up a false antithesis between reflection and ap- 
preciation. Reflection and description are necessary processes in 
progressive appreciation. Pure appreciation would be a speech- 
less, contentless attitude. It is through description that we en- 
hance our appreciation, and it is the failure to realize the fullest 
appreciation that stimulates fresh description. It is only when 
we fail to appreciate that we begin to reflect, and that we set up 
the distinction between the world of description and the world of 
appreciation. Describing is trying to appreciate. 

H. Heatu Bawpen. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


| Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXVIII, p. 530. 
?Santayana, Zhe Sense of Beauty, p. 11. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION : THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, EMERSON HALL, HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1905. 


HE fifth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held at Cambridge in the new Emerson Hall of 
Harvard University. In addition to the regular meetings of the 
Association, a joint session with the American Psychological 
Association was held on Wednesday afternoon, December 27, at 
which time Emerson Hall was formally opened by addresses from 
President Eliot and Dr. Edward W. Emerson. A discussion 
followed on the affiliation of psychology with philosophy and the 
natural sciences, in which Professor Miinsterberg, President Hall, 
Professor Angell, Professor Taylor, and Professor Thilly took 
part. The President’s address of the American Psychological 
Association on Wednesday evening was also attended by the 
members of the Philosophical Association. After this address a 
reception was given to the two Associations by Professor and 
Mrs. Miinsterberg. After the morning session of Thursday the 
Association adjourned to hear Professor Ostwald’s paper before 
the Psychological Association on “ Psychical Energy.”’ On 
Thursday evening the Psychological Association united with the 
Philosophical to hear the President’s address by Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia, subject, “ Beliefs and Realities.” A smoker 
followed at the Harvard Union. 

The business meeting of the Association was held on Thursday 
afternoon at two o'clock, President Dewey presiding. The 
following officers of the Association were elected for the year 
1906: President, Professor William James; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Ernest Albee; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor John 
Grier Hibben ; the two new members of the executive commit- 
tee to serve for two years, Professor A. K. Rogers and Professor 


Frank Thilly. 
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The appreciation of the kindly hospitality of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the generous provision made for the comfort of the 
members of the Association was expressed in a hearty and 
unanimous vote. 

The treasurer's report was submitted and approved, and is as 
follows : 

The balance on hand as reported by Professor Gardiner, 
December 31, 1904, was $101.43. Professor Gardiner also 
received from dues of members $21.00, making a total of 
$122.43. Of this amount, he spent $30.90 to defray expenses 
of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Smoker,” leaving balance of $91.53. 


Joun Grier Hissen, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT 
WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Received from Professor Gardiner, the former 
Secretary and Treasurer..........ccccsccccssess $ 91.53 
Received from dues in addition to amount 
paid to Professor Gardiner .................... 88.20 
RE SE ey aieen ey ee $179.73 
Expenses. 
New Era Printing Company.................+.+++ $17.92 
Stamps and Envelopes............0c.sscossessecees 11.00 
Clerical Aid and Expressage.............. ...+: 5.20 
ee Pe cecccirccse erccedunvincgnccsies 3-00 
$ 37-12 
BO CRIED... sc cccdeccocccocsncecenvnsscccnns 142.61 
Seth icnncéncones senaasseneoncastiasenabtes $179.73 


The following were elected to membership in the Association : 
Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, Professor Charles M. Bakewell, 
Dr. Halbert Hains Britan, Dr. H. C. Brown, Dr. Wendell T. 
Bush, Professor W. P. Coddington, Mr. B. A. G. W. Fuller, 
Miss Kate Gordon, Professor Willard Clark Gore, Professor L. 
F. Hite, Dr. W. E. Hocking, Dr. Edmund H. Hollands, Pro- 
fessor Williston S. Hough, Professor Eugene W. Lyman, Dr. M. 
Phillips Mason, Mr. Walter B. Pitkin, Professor George L. Ray- 
mond, Miss Eliza Ritchie, Miss Eleanor Harris Rowland, Mr. 
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George H. Sabine, Mr. David F. Swenson, Miss Anna Boynton 
Thompson, Dr. Luther A. Weigle. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the sessions 
of the Philosophical Association, also abstracts of the discussion 
at the joint meeting of the Psychological and Philosophical 
Associations : 


Beliefs and Realities. Joun Dewey. 
[The President's Address, which appears in full in this num- 
ber (March, 1906) of the PutLosopHicaL REVIEW. | 


Swedenborg’s Influence upon Goethe. FRANK SEWALL. 

The paper presented a brief sketch of the wide range of Swed- 
enborg’s achievements in science and philosophy as enabling him 
to furnish to Goethe the comprehensive survey of the world as a 
whole, including both its spiritual and its physical realms, which 
the poet demanded. Besides the references to the eloquent 
tributes of Emerson and of Henry James, Sr., an account is given 
of the close relation of Kant to Swedenborg, especially in their 
simultaneous publication of their doctrines of the “‘ Two Worlds”’ 
— Swedenborg in 1769 in his treatise De commercio anime et cor- 
ports, and Kant in 1770 in his Inaugural Dissertation on the 
Mundus sensibilis and the Mundus intelligibilis. The paper traces 
Goethe’s acquaintance with Swedenborg through Kant, Herder, 
and Schiller, but especially through Fraiilein von Klettenberg, a 
devoted student of the Swedish seer who in Frankfort in the early 
’70’s at the beginning of the Faust conception introduced Goethe 
to the Arcana of Swedenborg and its other-world revelations. 
Quotations are also given from the Doctoral Dissertation of 
Hans Schlieper before the Philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Berlin in 1901 on Emmanuel Swedenborg’s System der Natur- 
philosophie besonders in seiner Besichung su Goethe-Herderschen 
Anschauungen, showing the parallel drawn between Goethe's 
Deutsche Parnass and the profound and little known work of 
Swedenborg, De cultu et amore det, in which is described man as 
the microcosm reflecting in his mental and moral development 
all the forces and activities of the universe for good and for evil. 
Mention is made of the careful study by Johann Niejahr in his 
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Kritische Untersuchungen su Goethe's Faust in Euphorion, Vol. 
IV, pp. 272-287, where the Monologue, especially, is explained 
in the light of Goethe’s discovery of the ‘‘ Book of Mystery ”’ and 
of his joy and relief at being delivered from the dungeon of dead 
nature and blind dogma and pedantry. Also of the extensive 
review by Max Morris of Charlottenburg in his article Swedendorg 
in Faust, in Euphorion, Vol. V1, pp. 491 ff., in which striking paral- 
lelisms are drawn between Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell and 
the Second Part of the Tragedy where Faust’s translation into 
the spirit-world is described. 


The Conditions of Greatest Progress in American Philosophy. 

D. S. MILter. 

The social development of philosophy has only begun. We 
set out with individualizing, with systems that carry the cherished 
originality and personal stamp of their several authors. We 
must pass to cooperative action. In its social development 
philosophy must be on one side international, but this Associ- 
ation and other tokens show that a national branch may flourish 
with a growth of its own and with its own form and fruit. 
Philosophy is not a science till a tested method has been achieved, 
such as to produce, in some principles at least, a consensus of 
experts. To secure conscious advance to this end, philosophy 
must feel her public function, her responsibility as teacher. 
Roused by this responsibility, the prime aim must be to reach 
common ground. For American thought, the chief means for this 
end are: (1) To use as plain English as we can, (2) to practice 
a searching mutual criticism in the interest of an accurate habit, 
(3) to study the divergent temperaments that find satisfaction in 
philosophies, and (4) to draw ourselves on one side closer to 
life by recognizing in common as the ancients did, and as many 
impulses of thought in America inspire us to do, that Ledens- 
weisheit is an essential strain in all philosophy. 


The Influence of American Political Theories on the Concep- 
tion of the Absolute. I. Woopsripce RILEY. 
The conception of the Absolute in America assumes three 
forms in three successive centuries; in the seventeenth being 
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monistic, in the eighteenth dualistic, in the nineteenth pantheistic. 
Under puritanism there is a belief in one, supreme, self-sufficient 
Being, the sole ruler and disposer of all things; under Deism, a 
belief in a deity whose powers and functions are limited by a law 
outside himself, — the law of nature which is inviolable and im- 
mutable ; under transcendentalism, the Deity, becoming immanent, 
is submerged in nature, can scarce be distinguished from the 
cosmic processes. As with Spinoza so with Emerson, the con- 
cept of God and the concept of the world-ground are identical ; 
the Absolute is one with the ordering and creative power of the 
universe. Our problem is to show how these conceptions were 
influenced by the current theories of government: under abso- 
lute monarchy, sovereignty being conceived to be given by 
God to the king, who thus rules by divine right ; under limited 
monarchy, sovereignty being shared between ruler and subject in 
a dual control ; under representative monarchy, sovereignty being 
vested chiefly in the people through the inalienable right of the 
law of nature. The sources are found in the creeds of the state- 
church, colonial charters, and state constitutions, but chiefly in 
the speculations of men like John Wise, Jonathan Mayhew, and 
William Livingstone who, depending on Puffondorf, Grotius, and 
Montesquieu, indicate the drift from monistic determinism to the 
deistic severance between the law of God and the law of nature, 
the latter being put over against the deity as a separate legis- 
lative entity. This law, which under Puritanism was a subordi- 
nate, and under Deism a coordinate source of authority, becomes 
under Transcendentalism an independent and ultimate law, /exr 
being now substituted for /egis/ator. The identification of the 
guiding, rational principle and the eternal operations of nature 
is made as early as 1784 by Ethan Allen in his Oracles of 
Reason. Or put in political terms, the sovereignty first granted 
to the king, then shared by the people, is finally lodged solely in 
the democracy. Hence the analogy between the pantheism of 
Emerson and the doctrine of popular sovereignty. As the uni- 
verse governs itself, is sufficient to itself, and is itself its own end, 
so the federal government is declared of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 
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The Kantian Doctrine of God as Compared with that of Plato 
and Aristotle. W. T. Harris. 

A paper on God as Regulative Idea and God as the Absolute, 
discussing the actual difference between Kant’s doctrine of God as 
a regulative idea and the old ontological doctrine based on Plato 
(Laws, Book X) and Aristotle (Metaphysics, XII, 7; De Anima, 
III, 3, 4and 5 ; Physics, U1 and V1). In how far does a regulative 
principle in Kant’s meaning equal the authority of the old ontolog- 
ical proof? What is its real significance in theology? The old 
ontological argument seeks the ultimate presupposition of motion 
in the world and finds it in a Being that is self-active in the sense 
that mind is self-active, self-thinking, self-realizing, or will. The 
difficulty with ordinary common sense in seeing the gist of this 
ancient thought, which has created so much history in the world 
during its career, is caused by the uncertainty in the middle term, 
which lies between the fact or event present to our senses and the 
ultimate, complete cause, which is demanded by our careful, pains- 
taking reflection. We glance from the moved object to a second 
object which moves it, and we seem to have an effect and its cause. 
But further observation convinces us that the supposed cause is 
itself an effect quite as much as the effect which we started with. 
Neither of the two originates anything ; the originating cause lies 
beyond. We carry back our search from link to link, and find 
only transmitters but no originators, no true causes. It was 
an important result of Kant’s thinking on this problem that 
modern philosophy came to see that a First Cause cannot be a 
mere end-link to a series of conditions in time and space; for an 
original cause such as mind or will (human or divine) belongs to 
noumena and not to phenomena, and therefore cannot be coor- 
dinate with phenomena in a causal series. Hence he devised the 
four antinomies in his Critique of Pure Reason to show the con- 
flict between these two orders of being and the possibility of two 
contradictory proofs, one of these proofs based on ordinary ex- 
perience and one based on the idea of true cause, which Kant 
called “a fiction of the reason invented to correct the incomplete- 
ness of the regress of causes as found in experience."” Kant's 
argument in the third antinomy has the following steps: (1) If 
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everything that happens presupposes a previous condition as 
stated by the law of causality ; (2) this previous condition cannot 
be a permanent (or have been always in existence) ; for, if so, its 
consequence or the effect would have always existed ; (3) thus 
the previous condition must be a thing that has happened, and 
thus presupposes another condition preéxisting, and so to infinity 
without finding an originating cause. (4) With this, however, the 
law of causality collapses ; namely, since each cause proves to be 
a mere effect, its causal power escapes into a higher number of 
the series, and unless the law changes, and we reach an orig- 
inating cause, wholly vanishes and their results are an indefinite 
or an infinite series of effects with no cause. (5) But (in the 
antithesis) Kant finds another contradiction. ‘A dynamically 
primal beginning of action presupposes a state which has no 
causal connection with the preceding state of the cause and is 
not in any way a result or effect of that previous state. Tran- 
scendental freedom (an originating cause) is therefore opposed to 
the natural law of cause and effect, and destructive of the possi- 
bility of unity in experience and therefore not to be found in ex- 
perience and is consequently a mere fiction of thought.’’ But 
Kant’s proof of the antithesis is incomplete as he gives it, 
and should have been concluded somewhat in this manner: 
Since the law of causality by itself never reaches a true cause, it 
really is not a progress towards a cause, and it therefore by its 
progress ad infinitum demonstrates its essential incompleteness ; 
it is worse than a case of accumulation of a long series of mere 
effects without causes; it confesses that it never can arrive at its 
true originating causality, and that its boasted law of ‘‘ every event 
has its cause”’ is therefore an idle fiction and ought to be abol- 
ished on its own showing. 


A Philosophical Pilgrimage: Reflections of a Visit to the 
Homes and Abodes of Berkeley, Hume, Locke, and Des- 
cartes. Francis B. Branpt. (Read by title.) 


The Significance of Methodological Principles. Ernest ALBEE. 


Rationalism has been a far more persistent tendency in mod- 
ern thought than is commonly recognized. While the Critical 
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Philosophy, logically developed, carries one beyond rationalism, 
Kant’s own system is rationalistic in important respects, both on 
the theoretical and on the practical side, and may be described 
as imperfectly critical rationalism. This is plainly true of his 
so-called ‘ constitutive’ principles, in so far as these are involved 
with his table of quasi-logical categories ; but his actual use of 
‘regulative’ principles, as applied to the problems of ethics, is 
open to much the same criticism. Yet ‘ regulative’ principles, 
in the larger sense of the methodological principles of science 
and philosophy, so far from being dangerous to idealistic philos- 
ophy, are its salvation, if properly interpreted. The question is: 
In what relation do these methodological principles stand to real- 
ity? If reality is beyond experience, the problem is insoluble ; 
but, in spite of differences of terminology, we seem to agree that 
reality is identical with experience in the largest sense. In what 
relation, then, do these principles stand to experience? The dif- 
ficulty seems to be that science becomes progressively abstract, 
while experience remains concrete. As our scientific principles 
become accurate, they appear to depart from the reality of imme- 
diate experience. This very difficulty shows the persistence of 
the rationalistic tendency even in recent thought. We forget 
that these principles have no real significance apart from their 
functional relation to experience ; and since, taken by themselves, 
they are plainly abstract and schematic, we overlook the fact 
that, in proportion as they are practically helpful in organizing 
our knowledge, and thus enabling us to deal effectively with ex- 
perience, they are necessarily informing us with regard to the 
organic constitution of reality. Not brute experience, but organ- 
ized experience, is the real, though in a sense also ideal. 


Induction and the Disjunctive Syllogism. W. P. Monracvue. 


There are two ways in which a proposition can be proved — 
directly, by premises that imply its truth ; indirectly, by premises 
that imply the falsity of its contradictory alternatives. In the 
deductive syllogism in which we can reason from universals, the 
direct method is the more natural. And it is generally assumed 
that the same is true in induction. When we consider, however, 
(1) that in induction we must reason from the particular propo- 
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sition furnished by experience, and (2) that a particular proposi- 
tion can never of itself be adequate to prove the truth of the 
corresponding universal, although (3) it is entirely adequate to 
disprove the universal proposition that contradicts it, the pos- 
sibility suggests itself that induction properly belongs to the indi- 
rect type of inference. The paper is an exposition and defence 
of this view. In answer to the question as to how the universals 
of science can be derived from the particulars of experience, it is 
maintained that the inductive process by which a hypothesis is 
proved is essentially and exclusively a process of eliminating 
rival hypotheses, and that this eliminative process is appropri- 
ately expressed, not by a categorical, but by a disjunctive syllo- 
gism, of which the major premise is a statement of the possible 
causes or universal connections of a given phenomenon, while the 
minor premise is a statement of the particular observations and 
experiments that eliminate all of these alternatives but one. 
The following advantages are claimed for this theory of induc- 
tion: (1) It explains why it is that the weakness of an induction 
has nothing to do with the necessarily limited number of positive 
instances. (2) It enables us to locate (and therefore to measure 
and remedy) the source of weakness in every induction, which 
consists in the claim to enumerate all the concomitants or possi- 
ble causes of a phenomenon. (3) It enables us to view Mill's 
inductive canons, not as a group of disconnected principles, but 
rather as an organic system, no one of them sufficient in itself, 
but each adapted especially to eliminate a given type of alterna- 
tive and capable of supplementing the defects of the others. 


Connection between Logic and Mathematics. Mrs. C. Lapp 
FRANKLIN. (Abstract not given.) 


Experience and Thought. J. E. Creicuron. 

It is maintained against Pragmatism that the logical problem 
cannot be defined completely or adequately in terms of the par- 
ticular situation. Thought always has, in addition to the specific 
problem with which it is occupied at any particular time, a more 
general and ultimate end, the realization and maintenance of a 
rational life. It is only by reference to this end that the particu- 
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lar problems and acts of thinking get their significance. Again, 
the antithesis between thinking and ‘concrete ways of living,’ 
assumed commonly by the pragmatists, is criticised and the con- 
clusion urged that experience is a single process throughout its 
various stages of development. It is only when experience is 
regarded as the development of a single principle which main- 
tains itself in and through its differentiations that one can prop- 
erly speak of the parts as ‘functions’ or ‘ in functional relation’ 
at all. 


Evolution and the Absolute. H. Heatn Bawpen. 

Two principles of modern science — conservation and evolu- 
tion — seem to come into fatal conflict. We face the dilemma of 
viewing the universe either as a closed system or as a progres- 
sive growth, each of which taken by itself appears to be an 
untenable view. We cannot believe that something has evolved 
out of nothing; this strikes at the rationality of the universe. 
But to regard the universe as a completed system strikes at its 
morality ; it destroys the possibility of freedom, initiative, prog- 
ress. This is the antinomy of essence or nature versus origin. 
Professor Baldwin has shown that the question of absolute origin 
cannot be answered because it cannot intelligently be asked. 
The earlier stages of a process — origin — can only be stated in 
the same terms as the later stages which we regard as exhibiting 
its nature. A thing zs what it does, and no reason can be assigned 
for marking off any part of the career of its behavior as origin 
except in a relative sense. It follows that the distinction of 
essence versus origin is a functional one, having meaning only 
with reference to the interest or purpose in hand. The ideas of 
unity (conservation) and continuity (evolution) are true, therefore, 
only when interpreted in terms of each other. Science must 
assume the conservation of the system within which she is work- 
ing in order to make the genetic or evolutionary statement use- 
ful, while, on the other hand, the continual evolution of new 
meanings is necessary to make the conservation doctrine intelli- 
gible. From this point of view, it is possible to state the elements 
of truth in evolutionism and absolutism. The so-called evo- 
lutional philosophy of Spencer is inconsistently based on an abso- 
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lute interpretation of the principle of conservation ; that is, it is 
not in a true sense evolutional. It only escapes absolutism by 
its self-contradictory doctrine of the Unknowable. The abso- 
lutism of Mr. Bradley and Mr. Royce, in so far as it asserts the 
existence of a completed timeless reality, falls into essentially the 
same error. How can the Absolute have change belonging to it 
as a genuine part of its nature and yet not itself be subject to 
change? Only if the term ‘absolute’ be given a functional 
interpretation. Reality or experience is absolute, in the only 
defensible sense of the term, in moments of relative realization of 
purposes or ends. It is conceived as having a starting-point and 
goal only when it is relatively inadequate to those purposes or 
ends. In other words, it is conceived as absolutely conserved or 
as an evolution in time according to the demands of the specific 
and concrete situation. 


Consciousness and Evolution. FReperick J. E. Woopsripce. 


To regard consciousness as an outcome of evolutionary proc- 
esses involves a radical transformation of many of the funda- 
mental problems of modern philosophy, because these problems 
have been controlled by an initial conception of consciousness 
which is not evolutionary. This conception involves the positing 
of the mind as an original capacity or receptacle endowed with 
certain constitutional powers and needing the operation of some 
agency to give it the content known as the content of conscious- 
ness. The mind is thus conceived as an end-term of a relation. 
Hume, by denying ascertainable character to the mind so con- 
ceived, and post-Kantian idealism, by giving it a character com- 
mensurate with the richness of concrete experience, represent the 
extremes to which the resulting philosophy went. To this line 
of thought the evolutionary conception of consciousness presents 
a striking contrast. Here the mind is not posited as an end- 
term, but rather processes of various sorts undergoing continual 
reorganization until they become conscious, and thus lead to the 
recognition that as conscious processes they are not original but 
derived. Although the evolutionary conception has not been as 
clearly worked out as the other, it tends to render the general 
philosophical problems arising from the end-term conception of 
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mind largely meaningless to the evolutionist. The body-mind 
controversy, for instance, with its metaphysical implications, 
appears to be wholly removed or radically transformed by evolu- 
tionary conceptions. So long as the mind is conceived as an 
end-term of a relation, we may inquire about its relation to the 
other term; and so long as consciousness is conceived as the 
mind’s possession, we may speculate concerning its relation to 
the body and its physical efficiency. On this basis, interaction 
and parallelism are at least formally statable problems. Evolu- 
tionary conceptions, on the contrary, doing away with the end- 
term notion of mind, render even a clear formal statement of such 
problems difficult, and lack the motive for the main material dif- 
ficulties connected with them. The end-term conception of mind 
has given rise to a doctrine of ‘ ideas,’ ‘ mental states,’ ‘ states of 
consciousness,’ a doctrine of a mental series of existences, numeri- 
cally and qualitatively distinct from all other existences and con- 
stituting the sole objects of consciousness, which doctrine is alien 
to the evolutionary conception of consciousness. Here the evo- 
lutionary theory has not freed itself from the older view. Yet we 
are to-day witnessing radically transformed definitions of psychical 
processes which aim at freedom from the confusion attending a 
doctrine of ‘ mental states’ on an evolutionary basis. Since evo- 
lution proposes to trace the genesis of consciousness, evolution 
itself cannot be understood if consciousness, in its occurrence, 
involves the substitution of a new order of existences. When 
consciousness is brought within the sphere of evolution, it bids 
fair to transform some of our stock notions about evolution itself. 
For if in consciousness we have the process of evolution itself 
become conscious, we have grounds for claiming to have an 
immediate experience of what evolution is. That process would 
thus appear to be, not the unfolding of a past, but the successive 
achievements of an effective present whose achievements have the 
character and value they disclose wherever they become apparent, 


or are realized. 


The Formal Fallacy in Subjectivism. A. E. Tayior. 


Pure subjectivism, as expressed in the writings of many phys- 
icists and biologists, and some professional philosophers, is the 
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view that the object which a state of mind knows is its own occur- 
rence as a mental process. This amounts to the doctrine that the 
relation between percipient and percept is logically such as to 
have itself, and nothing but itself, as its sequent or second term. 
But the existence of such a type of relation seems logically im- 
possible, since it inevitably involves an indefinite regress, and this 
regress is of an illegitimate kind, inasmuch as its completion 
would be necessary before we could even say what we mean by 
the second term in any perceptual relation, 7. ¢., the perceived 
object. To escape the illegitimate regress, we are bound to 
assume that there is at least one instance of the perceptual rela- 
tion in which the relation (the process) and its sequent (the 
perceived object) are not identical. Thus the theory of knowl- 
edge must necessarily start from the standpoint of natural realism, 
though it does not also follow that it must end there. 


Pure Science and Pragmatism. E. G. SPAULDING. 


The purpose of this paper was to examine some of the exam- 
ples of pragmatic procedure in the sciences, especially those 
pointed to by the pragmatists themselves, discover their implica- 
tions, structure, etc., and compare these with the claims of ‘ theo- 
retical’ pragmatism. For this purpose the ‘new physics’ was 
chosen as an especially good example. In this the qualities are 
accepted and treated as irreducible and objective. Symbolic 
methods prevail, leading up to abstractions, in which, in the form 
of equations, it is found that relations are known which are never 
given in perception. Epistemology has studied this point too 
little. Adequate images for the meanings of these symbolic 
judgments cannot be formed. Among many classes of ‘needs’ 
there is one upon success in satisfying which the very existence 
of other needs may depend, viz., the need for a reliable means 
of conserving and furthering life itself. The need and the 
knowledge satisfying it best (science) are both alogical. Upon 
what does success depend? Upona regularity outside the in- 
ference-prediction itself, outside of conscious events, and in a 
transcendent. Examination of the various kinds of cognition 
shows the knowledge experience in each case to refer to an ‘ other,’ 
and that this ‘ other’ may be ‘independent of’ and different in 
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kind from the cognitive act. This is supported by the fact of 
two kinds of implication, one based on ‘ success,’ the other on 
formal correctness ; the former is called biological, the latter logi- 
cal implication. The success of a production implies a tran- 
scendent regularity, to which, now, knowledge refers as its object. 
The transcendent is ‘in ’ experience in the sense that that which 
is implied is in the implier and ‘beyond’ analogously. The ‘ suc- 
cessful’ system implies also an object for and distinct from the 
content of normal perception. This object is an element in the 
transcendent causal manifold. From this a definition of ‘ correct 
data’ is obtained. In the scientific knowledge-experience four 
aspects are to be distinguished : symbol, meaning or content, 
image, and object known. The ground for the success and 
validity of knowledge is external to knowledge itself. The ex- 
amination of the ‘ pure experience’ position shows that at least 
some of its interpretations are not consistent with the dualism in- 
volved in the scientific pragmatic procedure. 


Scholasticism and Reaction. Brorner Curysostom. 

It is a mistake to consider the static side only of scholasticism ; 
the dynamic side is more in harmony with our age. The root 
principle of action, according to the Schoolmen, is act in the 
broadest meaning of that term, or form if we limit our investiga- 
tion to the sensible world. All that an entity does is derived from 
its form and expresses that form. If the entity be inorganic, its 
reactions are manifested in various forms of motion, all of which 
lack spontaneity. Inthe case of living organisms, the various 
tendencies arising from either heredity or environment are all 
subject to an inner unifying control looking to the development 
of the individual or the species. But it is in the theory of cogni- 
tion that the doctrine of reaction plays a conspicuous part. The 
living organism, being essentially though not exclusively mate- 
rial, is in so far passive and plastic, ¢. ¢., receptive of outward in- 
fluences ; but when so impressed, it reacts after the manner proper 
to its kind, and in this very reaction performs the act of perception 
and becomes aware of something other than itself. The broad 
lines of this theory are the same for sensation and intellection, and 
consequently determine in great measure such reactions as out- 
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bursts of passion and deliberate exercise of will. Resolves, 
habits, virtue and vice, the scheme of education and the plan of 
one’s life are all inseparable from reactions, which are a condition 
of progress in the individual and in the race. 


A Criticism of Psycho-physical Parallelism as an Ontology. 

H. H. Horne. 

The theory of psycho-physical parallelism serves in three 
fields, viz. : (1) psychology, (2) evolutionary philosophy, and (3) 
ontology. As an ontology it does more or less service in the 
systems of Spinoza, Leibniz, Fechner, Lotze, Wundt, and 
Paulsen. This criticism will concern itself with parallelism as 
an ontology, touching the other uses only incidentally. Not 
to slight the strength of the position of parallelism, let it be 
noted that it agrees with ‘common sense’ that both mind and 
matter are real; it agrees with the usual interpretation of the 
doctrine of the conservation of physical energy that the soul is 
not a cause ; it agrees with the current biology and physiology 
that consciousness does not move the body; it has logical con- 
sistency in defending pan-psychism ; it provides working theories 
on the origin of life and mind ; it makes the microcosm analogous 
to the macrocosm ; it defends a world-soul or the God of religion ; 
it invalidates materialism ; and it asserts mind is more valuable 
than matter, and is so far idealistic. Passing to our criticisms of 
parallelism as an ontology, it is to be noted (1) it is too vague a 
system to satisfy any strict ontologist. The parallelist agrees 
with the materialist in asserting the reality of matter, with the 
idealist in asserting the reality of mind, with the dualist in assert- 
ing the reality of both, and with the agnostic monist in asserting 
the reality of neither. The inconsistency of parallelism at this 
point appears in its being dominantly dualistic as an ontology 
while becoming pantheistic inits cosmology. (2) In its dualistic 
ontological form, the same objections apply to it as to any dual- 
ism or pluralism, viz., the unity of consciousness gives unity to 
any proposed plurality ; and relationships must exist between the 
supposed plural parts, thereby making reality a unity ; and also, 
the infinitude of reality means reality is a unity, for if reality were 
dual, it would be two finites, but not one infinite. (3) Parallelism 
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as an ontology does not explain, it only formulates. It does 
not explain why there should be any reality at all, nor why it 
should take the parallelistic rather than some other form. (4) 
It makes a very poor formulation of the facts of reality when it 
declares the physical and the psychical processes are parallel to 
each other, for each process has one or more characteristics 
which exclude a strict parallelism in the other. What in the 
physical process corresponds to the individuality of the psychical ? 
And what in the psychical process corresponds to the quantity, 
extension, and space of the physical? And what, indeed, is 
parallel to the fact of parallelism itself? Having these dis- 
tinctions of the psychical and physical in mind, it would seem 
as if parallelism takes seriously a mathematical figure of speech. 
(5) In its denial of the causal relation between mind and body, 
affirming only concomitance, parallelism is in direct violation of 
Mill’s method of determining causal connection by concomitant 
variations. Causality is more than concomitance ; it is in its ele- 
mentary form (after Hoffding) an inevitable succession, and in its 
ideal form an equivalence or identity. (6) No parallelist has 
been able as yet to show how the unity of human consciousness 
can have arisen out of the fusion of the psychic sides of atoms, or 
out of the ‘ mind-dust.’ Indeed, science to-day has altogether 
discarded atoms. Ourconclusion onthe whole, therefore, is that 
parallelism is not satisfactory as an ontology, and, positively, 
that the satisfactory ontology, when we get it, must be a unity, 
must be self-consistent, and must validate the experience we 
already possess. 


Relation of Psychology to Philosophy in Atsthetics. Erne 
D. Purrer. (Abstract not given.) 


The Quality of Psychical Dispositions. E. A. Pace. 

The paper reviews the logical aspects of the theory of psychical 
dispositions, under the following heads: (1) The concept of dis- 
positions, though derived from the physical order, is applied to 
mental life, while the substance idea, because of its origin, is 
rejected. (2) Although the quality of psychical dispositions is 
said to be unknowable, they are postulated in explanation of 
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certain essential features of consciousness. (3) It is remarkable 
that mere dispositions, to which neither the character of substantial 
reality nor that of actual process can be ascribed, should exert 
so considerable an influence on the development and activity of 
mind. (4) The theory of psychical dispositions is not strength- 
ened by the assumption that these dispositions are psycho- 
physical. 


Discussion: The Affiliation of Psychology with Philosophy 
and the Natural Sciences. Hvuco MUNSTERBERG. 


The housing of psychology in the new Emerson Hall of 
Philosophy at Harvard is Harvard’s answer to the question of 
affiliation. Psychology is to go on studying its phenomena in 
its own way, but it refuses to be divorced from philosophy. 
Professor Wundt, who is certainly competent to speak on this 
subject, is in favor of the arrangement and against turning over 
psychology to the natural sciences. I have always insisted on 
the value of experiment, physics, and physiology in psychology, 
but that cannot lead me to identify psychology with the natural 
sciences. Indeed, I must repeat the statements made by me in 
the Grundsiige der Psychologie: The way to psychology must 
proceed from philosophy. ‘‘ With the psychological problems 
themselves philosophy has nothing to do; but the question, 
What is psychology, what can it be, what ought it to be? is a 


purely philosophical question.” ' 


G. STANLEY HALL. 

Psychology is a branch of natural science and can be fruitfully 
studied only in connection with the phenomena of the material 
world. Its business is to examine the physical and physiological 
conditions of mental states, and this it can do only by employing 
the methods of the natural scientist. As an empirical science it 
has nothing to do with metaphysics. We cannot deduce the 
facts of psychology by metaphysical speculations, and facts are 
what we are after in psychology. 


' The abstracts of Professor Miinsterberg’s and President Hall’s remarks are given 
above as reported by the Secretary of the Philosophical Association. Professor Miin- 
sterberg'’s will appear in full in an article entitled ‘‘ Emerson Hall,’’ in Harvard 
Studies. 
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James RowWLAND ANGELL. 

Ought psychology to continue indefinitely its allegiance to 
philosophy, or should it enroll its name under the banners of the 
natural sciences? Professor Miinsterberg has warmly defended 
the first alternative. President Hall is no less fervent in his 
espousal of the second. For my own part, I refuse to recognize 
either the necessity or the wisdom of taking any overt measures 
looking toward the one step or the other. And the absence of 
such a necessity I regard as eminently fortunate, for psychology 
is just beginning to gain the respect of the scientists, and she has 
not as yet wholly lost that of the philosophers. She is, there- 
fore, in too delicate a position gratuitously to alienate the sym- 
pathy and support of either of these powerful allies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, apart from the question of the label by which we shall 
classify psychology —and this is evidently a somewhat academic 
issue — I do not see how any serious divergence of opinion is 
possible upon the point under consideration. That our Harvard 
friends have put their psychological laboratory in this superb 
building devoted also to philosophy does not raise in my mind 
the question as to any impropriety in this cohabitation, but rather 
a sense of the gratification which each party to the contract ought 
to feel in such admirable companionship and in such stately and 
appropriate quarters. Certainly I should gladly accept for my- 
self, were it offered, a laboratory so excellently appointed even 
though my neighbors in the building were such psychological 
outcasts as lawyers or doctors. Mere physical juxtaposition 
means little, unless it embodies an avowal of spiritual dependence 
or affiliation which evidently is no necessary part of it. In this 
particular instance, however, there is a high degree of spiritual 
intimacy which must make the companionship of the contracting 
parties extremely profitable to both. But this is hy no means to 
maintain or admit that this companionship is the only one con- 
genial and advantageous to them. Every one knows that psy- 
chology has for the most part a philosophical lineage and that 
certain highly important foundations of psychology, even when 
it is regarded as a natural science, must always be of a philo- 
sophical character. Any proposition, therefore, permanently to 
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estrange these two must be regarded not only as ill-advised, but 
also as impracticable. On the other hand, every one is equally 
well aware that in many of its methods and most of its ideals 
modern psychology is approaching the position of the sciences, 
and especially the biological sciences. Consequently, unless one 
is ready to indict the whole spirit of the contemporary move- 
ment, it seems imperative to countenance and encourage the most 
intelligent appreciation by psychologists of those forms of scien- 
tific procedure which they are likely to wish to appropriate. 
Such intelligent familiarity they can only attain through intimate 
association with these sciences. The general intellectual poise 
which philosophical training affords cannot be sacrificed by psy- 
chology without the most disastrous consequences. But at the 
same time psychology just as surely needs the invigorating con- 
tact of the natural sciences. Indeed, it does not seem too much 
to claim that psychology has a peculiar mission at this precise 
juncture in the bringing together of the interests of philosophy 
and natural science. Certainly no other science is in so strategic 
a position for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


A. E. TAyior. 

The affiliation of psychology appears to be with the natural 
rather than with the philosophical sciences. It is distinguished 
from the abstract philosophical sciences of formal logic and math- 
ematics by its dependence on empirical premises ultimately based 
upon the testimony of direct perception and involving in their 
meaning a reference to a particular moment of time. In this re- 
spect, it resembles the empirical sciences of physical nature. Nor 
do the allegations that it deals only with ‘individual objects’ 
and non-quantitative processes afford a satisfactory basis for dis- 
tinguishing it from the natural sciences. It differs, again, from 
both the abstract and concrete philosophical sciences (ethics, 
philosophy of religion, philosophy of history, etc.), in making 
no use of the concept of ideal norms of value. 


FRANK THILLY. 

The fact that mind can be studied in connection with matter 
does not make psychology a branch of natural science. Psy- 
chology is interested in a unique body of facts, and a perfect 
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knowledge of their material antecedents would not give us a 
knowledge of mind assuch. The argument that the physiological 
states are the real things and brain knowledge the only scientific 
knowledge rests on the questionable metaphysics of materialism. 
Even if it were true, the psychologist would go right on study- 
ing the so-called effects of brain states, for knowledge of brain 
motions would not tell the whole story. But our knowledge of 
what is going on in the brain does not yet form a complete 
science. Besides, the brain physiologist cannot take a step in 
the construction of his hypotheses without psychology. If the 
psychical states could be deduced from their physiological causes, 
the physiologist could ignore psychology, but there would still 
remain a more direct way of studying mind for the psychologist. 
The argument is also urged that the mental series does not form 
a continuous line, that a closed causal nexus, and hence science, 
exists for external nature only, and that to be scientific, psychology 
must become a natural science. We answer: More careful ob- 
servation may disclose the missing links, and where this fails we 
can have recourse to hypotheses. Besides, there are gaps in the 
physiological line also, which are bridged over by theory. Finally, 
if psychology is impossible because of breaks in the mental causal 
series, cerebral physiology is impossible for analogous reasons, and 
also because we then have no key with which to open the secrets 
of the brain. The view that psychology is a natural science 
because it employs the methods of science is also untenable. The 
psychologist uses the objective method, but introspection is every- 
where his basis and guide. Experiment facilitates, corrects, and 
controls introspection. Measurement forms but a small and unim- 
portant part of the problem. In conclusion, affiliation with phi- 
losophy is in the interests of both fields. Psychology is indis- 
pensable to the other philosophical studies, while the aims and 
problems peculiar to the latter help to give direction to the 
former. Interest in philosophical problems fixes attention on 
mental states which the scientist is apt to ignore because he can 
find no physical antecedents for the same, acts as a safeguard 
against a false mental atomism, and tends to keep in view the 
unity of mind. The relation of psychology to metaphysics is not 
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to be conceived as an a priori construction of the facts of psy- 
chology from metaphysical principles. But if dependence on 
metaphysics means that psychology must start out from some 
broad assumptions and must have recourse to hypotheses in 
attempting to explain, then psychology depends on metaphysics. 
There is no absolutely presuppositionless psychology. 
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DISCUSSION. 


EXPERIENCE AND SUBJECTIVISM. 


‘ Subjectivism ’ continues to be the most popular indictment of prag- 
matism. And the favorite rejoinder of the pragmatist is that this 
subjectivism is gratuitously imputed out of the critic’s own subjective 
connotation of certain categories — conspicuously that of ‘ experience.’ 
Dr. Fite’s interesting paper on ‘‘ The Experience-Philosophy’’ in the 
last number of the PHILosopHicaL REVIEW seems to be a typical in- 
stance. In Dr. Fite’s case, however, the imputation is especially inter- 
esting, and also somewhat difficult to account for, in view of the 
striking similarity between his conclusions and those of the stand- 
point which he criticises. 

Dr. Fite allows that the pragmatist makes the distinction between 
** experience and subjective-experience.’’ But he finds that, while the 
pragmatist thunders this abstractly in the index, in his practice in the 
context ‘‘ reality is always precisely coextensive with subjective-ex- 
perience.’’ But nowhere does Dr. Fite point out where and how and 
for what end this substitution occurs. The only direct evidence for the 
charge is the very brief statement, unsupported by citation, that for the 
pragmatist ‘‘ the chair when it disappears from thought ceases also to 
be’’ (p. 1). Eveninthis statement, as it stands, experience must be 
reduced (1) to mere s¢hought-experience, and (2) to my thought- 
experience before it becomes subjective. And I do not see that Dr. 
Fite’s observation in his footnote on my statement in the Review of 
May, 1905, offers any further support tothe case. It simply reaffirms 
that the pragmatist has discarded the world of space and time for a 
‘* conception ’’ in ‘‘some one’s experience.’’ My statement was to 
the effect that, 7 the pragmatist really does discard the objective world 
(not the world in space and time merely), there can be, as Kant 
taught, no mere subject left to have a concept, and that the critics 
therefore should include in their charge the destruction of the subject 
as well as the object. 

Returning to the pragmatists’ countercharge of his critics’ own in- 
herent and subjective bias, confirmation of this is found at the very 
outset in the easy way in which Dr. Fite brackets ‘‘ the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley, and the phenomenalism of J. S. Mill,’’ with 
‘* pragmatism, humanism, and the radical empiricism of Professor 
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James.’’ ‘‘ All of these,’’ says Dr. Fite, ‘‘ deny that there is a world 
beyond experience; all in substance hold with Berkeley and Schopen- 
hauer that he wor/dis my idea’’ (p. 1, italics mine). Apparently these 
two clauses are equipollent in Dr. Fite’s thought. This, of course, 
assumes again (1) that experience is my experience and (2) that it con- 
sists of ideas only — is merely cognitive. If Dr. Fite should say ‘‘ the 
equipollence is not mine but one to which the various parties charged 
in the indictment are themselves forced in ‘ practice,’ ’’ then, in the case 
of the pragmatist at least, since he is the one under direct examina- 
tion, this should be shown in detail, reinforced by citations, — not 
imputed as a general impression. 

Nor do I see that Dr. Fite succeeds in showing where or how prag- 
matism is forced from the conception of ‘ experience’ to that of ‘‘ sub- 
jective-experience’’ in his next advance, in which he says: ‘‘ The 
fundamental position of the experience philosophy is that experience 
and experience only is ‘ given’ or ‘immediately given’ ; all else, 7. ¢., 
the world of things in space and time, is derived, inferred, constructed, 
developed from experience’’ (p. 2, italics mine). The words ‘given’ 
and ‘ immediately given’ are in single quotation marks. This may 
simply indicate that they are terms current in present discussion. If 
it means, however, that they are applied by pragmatists to the entire 
world of experience, as they are here, it would be interesting to have 
volume and page for this. 

As for regarding the world of experience as ‘ given,’ I do not see 
how anyone, Dr. Fite especially, could have read, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s Chapters II and III, in the Studies in Logical Theory, 
without discovering that in pragmatism ‘ given’ has no meaning ap- 
plied to experience as a whole ; for the pragmatist ‘ given’ is a logical 
category applied only to some sfecific content in experience in its /og- 
ical operations. If experience as such, as a whole, were ‘ given,’ it is 
difficult to see how there could be any possibility of derivation, infer- 
ence, construction, etc. Conversely, how could the given ‘from 
which’ something further is to be derived or inferred, be a whole? 
Some things in space and time may be inferred from others, faken as 
‘given,’ but no pragmatist ever dreamed of ‘ inferring’ the world of 
space and time from another world of ‘experience.’ The world of 
space and time is part and parcel of the pragmatist’s world of experience. 
What Dr. Fite says of ‘‘the things in space and time’’ being ‘‘as 
good a datum ’’ as any other experience, and of ‘‘ neither as absolute,’’ 
and of ‘‘ the search for absolute data as not only illusory but logically 
unnecessary ’’ (p. 2), — these are the first principles of the pragma- 


tist’s logic. 
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Conceding, however, for the moment, that the world of space and 
time is ‘derived from ’ experience, it is still a far cry to subjectivism. 
(1) J space and time are necessary to objectivity, they are equally 
necessary to the subject. Hence, in a world ‘ prior’ to space and time, 
the distinction of subject and object would not exist. _I say ‘#,’ for 
(2) some may hold that ‘things in space and time’ constitute only 
one phase of both objectivity and subjectivity ; that the distinction of 
subject and object does not depend on space and time as such, but 
is a differentiation running across the space and time world. This 
alleged ‘ prior world,’ then, might be one in which the distinction of 
subject and object did not appear ; or it might be one in which it did 
not have a spatial and temporal character. In neither case are we 
warranted in calling it ‘ subjective.’ 

Although in the first formulation this alleged ‘datum ’ of pragma- 
tism is ‘ prior’ to the world of space and time, in the next paragraph 
it is described as a ‘series’ with distinctions of present and past (why 
not future also?) in it. To be sure, Dr. Fite says the pragmatist 
‘*in his practice’’ attempts to ignore the time distinctions, and to 
treat the series ‘‘as if it were immediately given as a whole.’’ Once 
more, the first thing is to ask: From what writings are such doctrines 
as these gleaned? Or, if they are not directly expressed anywhere, 
where are they implied, and what interest of the pragmatist standpoint 
do they serve? Dr. Fite says the series may be, for the pragmatist, 
‘«merely a convenient working basis.’’ But he does not show in 
what way it is ‘ convenient,’ or for what it is a basis. 

The next point the pragmatist would make is that if the attribution 
were correct it would still not bring us in sight of ‘ subjectivism.’ 
What is there necessarily ‘ subjective ’ in the conception of a series con- 
ceived as a whole? Even if it exclude the space-world (and that 
is all it does exclude here since differences of time are admitted), that 
does not make it ‘ subjective.’ Space surely is not the criterion of ob- 
jectivity. Where, then, is this notorious ‘subjectivism’? Thus far it 
has not shown itself in our critics’ own versions of ‘ the fundamental 
position of the experience-philosophy.’ It is, however, now ready to 
appear. And how does it appear? It simply appears. There is no 
introduction, not even a warning knock. It is quietly left on the prag- 
matist’s doorstep without a syllable of explanation, clad in the scant 
but inevitable garb of the pronoun ‘my.’ Throughout the entire 
page (2) the conception of ‘‘ experience as a whole,’’ or as ‘‘a series 
taken as a whole,’’ has appeared with no ‘ subjective’ qualifications. 
But in the last sentence of the page, with no word of comment 
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or of justification, it appears as ‘‘ my experience as a whole’’ (italics 
mine). It may be said: ‘‘ At any rate, the bundle is left where it 
belongs.’’ But in the face of the pragmatist’s repeated and vehement 
disavowals of the ‘monster,’ some more substantial evidence must be 
submitted. 

Perhaps it will be asked: If not ‘my’ experience, whose then? 
Again the question would only show how deep-rooted and ineradi- 
cable is the subjectivism of the asker. The inquiry assumes that the 
world of experience must belong, as a hat or a coat, /o some particular 
individual, instead of being itself the world-process im which indi- 
viduals, along with other ‘ things in space and time,’ live and move 
and have their being. Doubtless much needs to be said from the 
pragmatists’ standpoint of the nature and rdéle of the individual in such 
a world. Meanwhile, aside from the bearing of pragmatists’ discus- 
sions of other points on this question, it would seem that the repeated 
statements even of the bare outlines of the conception should be 
sufficient answer to charges of subjectivism equally bare and un- 
supported. 

Most of the remaining portion of Dr. Fite’s article is an excellent 
refutation of the subjectivism and absolutism charged to the pragmatist 
in the introduction, with some additional imputations in detail (¢. g., 
p- 8, on the basis of the pragmatist’s distinction between real and not 
real) which the pragmatist could not accept. It is, therefore, in 
essence, first-class pragmatism. I say, ‘in essence,’ for owing to the 
subjective meaning given to ‘experience’ in the first two pages, it has 
to appear in the further discussion in correlative contrast with ‘ fact’ 
and ‘thing.’ Whereas the pragmatist’s correlative of ‘ fact’ is ‘ idea,’ 
experience being the unity within which these correlatives operate. 
Throughout much of this part of the paper, one feels as if the whole 
issue, as Dr. Fite draws it, were almost verbal. In the concluding 
paragraph of the paper, Dr. Fite says: ‘‘ We should then hold with the 
realist that reality is not limited to experience.’’ Most assuredly, if 
‘experience’ is regarded simply as ‘my idea.’ But if, instead of 
‘experience’ in this sense, we say ‘ cognitive experience,’ and for 
‘reality,’ we say ‘experience,’ how much difference remains in the 
outlines of the standpoints? I cannot here stop to show why ‘ experi- 
ence ' seems a better term than ‘ reality.’ One obvious reason is that 
the latter has a classic logical use as the correlative of ‘ illusion’ which 
‘experience’ has not. 

What Dr. Fite says of the ‘present,’ as ‘‘no more given than 
the past,’’ and of the present or past as internal, being no more given 
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than external things, and practically all of what he says in Section III 
on the vanity of an ‘absolute datum,’ pragmatism has zealously 
preached from the beginning. Thus we read (p. 11): ‘“‘ My point is 
that nothing is absolutely given and that for purposes of knowledge 
no absolute data are required.’’ Again (p. 13): ‘‘ A datum is not a 
finality, but a convenient abstraction for purposes of further analysis, 
depending for its validity upon the results that it yields.’’ In Studies 
in Logical Theory, Professor Dewey says (p. 57): ‘‘ The data are in 
truth precisely what is selected and set aside as present, as immediate. 
Thus they are given to further thought.’’ Again: ‘‘ The datum is given 
in the thought-situation, and /o further qualification of ideas or mean- 
‘ings.’’ ‘* To take what is given / the thought-situation . . . as if it 
were given adésolute/y, or apart from a particular historical situs and con- 
text, is the fallacy of empiricism . . . [of the Mill type]. To regard 
the thought-forms of conception, judgment, and inference as qualifica- 
tions of ‘ pure thought apart from any differences in objects,’ . . . is 
the fallacy of rationalism’’ (pp. 61 f., parenthesis mine). 

If, again, it be said, it is not by what it preaches but by what it prac- 
tices that pragmatism is to be judged, a criterion to which pragmatists 
should be the last to object, then yet again and finally, the pragmatist 
must rejoin that this ‘ practice’ of subjectivism appears so far to the 


pragmatist to be only alleged ; it has not been exhibited. 
A. W. Moore. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILion. 
(Quinziéme année, 1904.) Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. — pp. 1-316. 


The fifteenth volume of the Année philosophique contains four arti- 
cles and ninety reviews of books which have appeared in France dur- 
ing the year 1904. The first contribution is by G. Rodier, ‘‘ La cohér- 
ence de la morale stoicienne’’’ (pp. 1-37). Attention has long ago 
been called to certain inconsistencies in the ethical system of the 
Stoics. M. Rodier thinks that the criticisms are not well founded, 
that Stoic ethics, at least in its oldest and most authoritative represen- 
tatives, was free from the contradictions which have been urged against 
it. Just as the Stoics attempted to establish a theory of knowledge 
doing away with the opposition between sensible and rational knowl- 
edge, so they tried to set up an ethical system by repudiating the 
dualism between nature and reason which Plato and Aristotle had 
taught. The primitive instinct of every creature is the preservation 
and development of its own nature. Now the proper nature of man 
is his reason ; hence his highest good consists in living according to 
reason. To live according to our individual reason or according to 
universal reason is one. Every fault is an error and every error is a 
contradiction. To understand the events and to see their rational 
necessity is to submit to them and to wish them. The sage under- 
stands this necessity and wishes it ; his desires are always in harmony 
with the events and with his conduct ; there is always a perfect énodoyia 
between his acts and his character. In the fool there is discord be- 
tween his desire, the things, and his acts. Our conduct, like every- 
thing else in the world, is rigidly determined. We can say that it de- 
pends on us in the sense that our moral nature is an indispensable 
element in its determination. Looking at things absolutely, there is 
nothing contrary to nature ; a thing contrary to nature is impossible 
if we understand by nature the whole of existence and universal rea- 
son. The acts of the fool as well as those of the sage are necessary 
parts of the chain of events; the act performed is always necessary 
and good. From the moral standpoint, the matter of the act is 
always indifferent ; that which counts is the form, 7. ¢., the inner at- 
titude of him who does it. However contrary to the instinct of self- 
preservation, or any other instinct, the conduct of the sage may be, it 
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is nevertheless morally perfect because it is accompanied by the con- 
sciousness of its necessity. 

From this conception, M. Rodier believes, follow the consequences 
which have always been called the paradoxes of the Stoics: The sage 
is supremely happy because he attains the perfection of human nature ; 
he is free and all-powerful, for everything which he wishes is realized. 
The acts of the fool, however rational in themselves, always remain 
irrational in his eyes because he cannot penetrate to their causes. 
What seems a crime to us is an act of virtue when the sage performs 
it. A single act of virtue implies complete and perfect virtue, for to 
comprehend the necessity of the least of events in a whole like the 
universe, it is necessary to have absolute knowledge. There are no de- 
grees of goodness any more than there are degrees of truth. Virtue 
is omniscience ; the thought of the sage is identical with the divine 
thought, or at least it is its reflection. 

As the Stoics themselves confessed, this ideal is almost unattainable. 
We cannot know in each instance what universal reason demands. 
“Hence the thing for us is to note what are the ends aimed at by nature 
in a majority of cases, what is the morma/ object of the natural ten- 
dencies of man. To have desires in accord with these will keep us in 
harmony with universal reason sufficiently often. In this consists the 
xai,xov ; it is the search for the preferable things or the most frequent 
ends of nature. Here probability must be our guide. Hence the 
Stoics teach two sovereign goods, between which there is nothing in 
common. The one is not an attenuation or condition or application 
of the other. They do not concern the same persons. ‘The first con- 
sists in a complete knowledge of things, which is supposed to be 
wholly lacking in the second. Of these two morals, the one ideal, 
the other practical, professed by the founders of Stoicism, the first 
was preferred by some of their successors, the second by others ; 
still other followers, though adhering to the distinction, developed 
one or the other ; others finally confused the two standpoints. 

M. Rodier shows, what has often been shown, that many seeming 
paradoxes in the Stoic ethics really follow from certain fundamental 
premises. But he does not prove that there are no inconsistencies 
between the teachings of the different Stoics and that the original 
Stoic system is a self-consistent whole. The Stoic philosophy under- 
went changes in the course of time; it was influenced, positively and 
negatively, by other systems of thought and by the demands of prac- 
tical life, as historians of philosophy have often pointed out. Though 
the earlier systems showed more logical consistency than the later 
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ones, they too contained doctrines not easily reconcilable with each 
other. The metaphysical and ethical teachings do not always har- 
monize ; there is a conflict between the monistic principles of the 
former and the irrepressible dualism of the latter. The universe is a 
cosmos ; everything in it is determined, a necessary part of a beauti- 
ful and perfect whole. If this is so, then every act and every desire 
is necessary and good and in harmony with the All, the wise man’s as 
well as the fool’s, the good man’s as well as the knave’s. Here we 
have monism, determinism, and optimism. But evidently human na- 
ture is not in full accord with universal nature, as witness the great 
preponderance of fools and rascals in the world. This is pessimism. 
The wise man’s reason alone, we are told, is in harmony with the 
world-reason. But there seems to be a conflict in the wise man’s soul 
also, an irrational, unnatural element which he must eradicate, pleas- 
ure and pain, desire and fear, which must be brought under the heel 
of reason. So there is a dualism between reason and sensibility after 
all. Wecan get rid of this difficulty by saying that the value of an 
act depends on the attitude of the agent, upon his knowledge and accep- 
tance of its necessity. But in that case there is no reason why the 
wise man should eradicate his passions so long as he understands their 
causes and knows their place in the universaleconomy. ‘The fool, on 
the other hand, who does not understand and will not submit, is some- 
thing of a riddle ; his acts are all formally bad and materially good, 
but his folly is just as necessary as the wise man’s wisdom. Under 
these circumstances it would certainly be folly to be wise. Finally, 
it is not easy to reconcile the metaphysical determinism of the Stoic 
philosophy with its ethical freedom. The Stoic tells us to eradicate 
our passions and that we can do this, that it lies with us to do it or 
not. At the same time he tells us that everything is determined and 
that the proper attitude is to submit to this necessity. Freedom, in 
other words, consists in understanding necessity and submitting to it. 
On this teaching the man who understands his passions and submits 
to them is free, while he who conquers them is not free. It is no 
wonder that some of the later Stoics modified the system and sought 
to adapt it to practical life. 

The second paper, ‘‘ L’union de |’ame et du corps d’aprés Descartes’’ 
(pp. 39-50) is by O. Hamelin. His thesis is that, though occasion- 
alism is a logical consequence of Descartes’s principles, Descartes ex- 
plicitly teaches the union of soul and body. This union, M. Hamelin 
asserts, he conceives as a substantial union: soul is not in the body as 
a pilot in his boat, but confused and mixed with the body so that 
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both form together a single whole. Hence it is necessary to conceive 
the soul as in a certain sense extended and the body as in a way par- 
taking of the nature of the soul. This theory Descartes plainly bor- 
rowed from the School. It is a realistic, contradictory, and verbal 
hypothesis, for which reasons the logic of history neglected it and 
recognized occasionalism as in spirit and truth the sole Cartesian doc- 
trine with respect to the relation of mind and body. 

M. Hamelin is right in stating what everybody knows, that Des- 
cartes taught a kind of union of soul and body which was not con- 
sistent with his dualistic principles. But M. Hamelin lays too much 
stress upon certain passages in Descartes’s writings which assert the 
substantial unity of mind and body. Such passages certainly exist, 
but so do many others contradicting this view. The fact is, the prob- 
lem gave Descartes a great deal of trouble, and caused a great deal of 
uncertainty on his part. His extreme dualism makes interaction im- 
possible, and yet the facts, for which the philosopher always had a 
wholesome regard, seem to contradict his theory. When questioned 
about the relation, he often dodges the issue or gives evasive answers, 
or tells us ‘‘ that it is one of those things which are known by them- 
selves and which we obscure every time we aim to explain them by 
others,’’ ‘*The human mind,’’ he says in one of his letters, ‘‘ is not 
able to comprehend clearly both the essential difference between mind 
and body and their union, for it would have to conceive both as a 
single being and at the same time as two substances, and that is con- 
tradictory.’’ His metaphysics protests against interaction, but ex- 
perience seems to prove it. How the mind acts upon the body, Des- 
cartes cannot quite make out, but he considers nearly every possibil- 
ity, even the scholastic conception of substantial union. It is fair to 
say that he taught occasionalism, w#io sudstantialis, and unitas com- 
positionis, and that of all these teachings the old scholastic one is the 
least prominent. His successors saw the contradictions in the differ- 
ent doctrines and boldly came out for what the logic of the system 
seemed to demand. 

The third article, ‘‘ La critique de Bayle: Critique des attributs 
métaphysiques de Dieu, aséité ou existence nécessaire’’’ (pp. 51-131), 
by M. Pillon, is a continuation of the papers published by the same 
author in the two preceding numbers of the journal. It examines and 
criticises, from the neo-Critical standpoint, the views and arguments of 
Bayle and a number of later philosophers on the notion of necessary 
existence. For the schoolmen aseitas was a necessary attribute of per- 
fection and could belong only to God, the perfect being. Descartes 
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introduces into this teaching the notion of positive causality. But it 
is absurd to say that a being causes its own existence and that its ex- 
istence follows logically from its essence. God can exist by himself 
only negatively, 7. ¢., God’s existence has no kind of cause. Kant 
shows that we cannot demonstrate the existence of a necessary being ; 
the notion of a necessary being is not a constitutive principle, but a 
regulative principle, an ideal. The trouble with Kant, however, is 
that he, like Descartes and Leibniz, is an infinitist ; he holds that no 
principle of reason obliges us ever to suspend the chain of causes. It 
is meaningless, according to M. Pillon, to ask what is the cause of the 
first cause. 

Caterus in his objections to Descartes, which Bayle reproduces, sees 
no reason for limiting the notion of negative aseitas to God. Why, 
he asks, can it not belong to something imperfect, unconscious? Kant 
compares it to space. Clarke conceives space as a necessary property 
of the substance which exists fer se; the necessity of space leads us 
necessarily to that of God. Butler, a critic of Clarke, objects that 
space exists by itself as absolutely as anything can exist by itself. 
Gassendi holds that space is conceived as necessary and uncreated ; it 
forms a special category which we can add to the traditional categories 
of substance and accident. Pascal agrees with this. Bayle submits 
the trilemma: We must say either, spatial extension is God himself, 
which is impious ; or, it is nothing, which is absurd; or, it is an un- 
created being distinct from God and the body and mind, which is 
both impious and absurd. According to Bossuet, space is a con- 
tingent reality ; God created the receptacle as well as the content. 
Spencer in his last work says the theist and the agnostic alike must 
conceive space as ‘‘ inherent, eternal, uncreated —as anteceding all 
creation, if creation has taken place, and all evolution, if evolution 
has taken place.’’ ‘‘ Without origin and cause infinite space has ever 
existed and must ever exist.’’ Spatial realism thus leads us to make 
of space a first being, a passive God. According to M. Pillon the 
question, Whence comes space? can only mean, Whence comes the 
idea of space? Bayle ought to have recognized the doctrine of the 
ideality of space in the intelligible extension of Malebranche. The 
category of space should not be placed on the same level with the 
other laws of the human mind; it is, as Kant says, a form of the 
sensibility. Time, however, is not, as such, an intuition, as Kant 
holds, a real form of sensibility. Moreover, space is the a priori form 
only of touch and sight. But it is not a necessary form of the human 
or the divine mind; this law of representation, so different from the 
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others, is a free creation of the Supreme Being. The non-Euclidean 
geometries seem to our author to support this conclusion. 

M. Pillon next takes up Bayle’s criticisms of the atomic theories 
and shows that the hypothesis of solid atoms, like that of the void, is 
a necessary product of realistic logic. If, however, spatial extension 
is subjective, then the extension and movements of atoms must be sub- 
jective also. Idealism boldly suppresses the little, physically indivis- 
ible solid, leaving only the spiritual unity, the indivisible conscious- 
ness. Atomism gives way to monadism ; space, the passive God, and 
the atom, the active God, give way to the sole reality, present in all 
things, to spirit. Necessary existence belongs only to one or more 
consciousnesses. The doctrine of the ideality of space also clears up 
the problem of infinity. The actual infinity of quantity does not 
differ from the infinity of numbers, which is but potential ; it signifies 
not an infinite existence, but the infinite void of corporeal existence, 
and the infinite void is nothing but the totality of the undefined pos- 
sibilities of coexistence. Pushed to its logical consequences, idealism 
leaves only a finite number of monad consciousnesses. But inductive 
logic does not permit us to rest satisfied with this hypothesis. It 
seems natural to regard the subconscious individualities which the in- 
ferior monads are, as objets fabrigués and agents subordonnés. They 
exist for the formation and development of higher monads or clear con- 
sciousness. Is there not here a finality which they do not know, which 
they have not determined, and which must have been conceived and 
determined by some spirit? Their antagonisms are dominated by a 
higher unity of order and harmony of which space gives us the sen- 
sible image, and which Leibniz felt bound to explain by the all-pow- 
erful causative action of a Supreme Monad. The principle of the sub- 
jectivity of space, boldly admitted with all its consequences, pierces the 
veil which has hidden this first cause from reason, and gives to the 
cosmological and teleological proofs, established upon new and surer 
foundations, the value of which the Transcendental Dialectic had de- 
prived them. 

M. Pillon's series of articles on the Evolution of Idealism in the 
Eighteenth Century, which was begun in 1893, and of which the 
present one is a part, forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
philosophy. Whether we accept the author’s own philosophy or not, 
we cannot fail to be instructed by his expositions and criticisms, 
which are thorough, clear, and unusually interesting. His own meta- 
physical system, which is a modified Leibnizianism grafted on a Kan- 
tian stock, is open to most of the objections made against the monad- 
ology, but these need not concern us here. 
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‘La logique du sentiment,’’ the last article (pp. 133-164), by L. 
Dauriac, is a discussion of Ribot’s Legigue des sentiments, or rather 
an attempt to justify a /ogic of feeling. ‘The author elaborates his 
views on formal logic as a kind of preface to Ribot’s book. A logic 
separated from the world of things is the most barren of disciplines, 
and a formal logic of sentiments would be inconceivable. But the 
logic of concepts is based on psychology; its material is derived 
from perception and sensation. In the same way, M. Dauriac thinks, 
we can have a logic of the emotions; in the sense, namely, that we 
reason under the influence of feeling with a material different from 
that which the intellect employs. The will to live is the source of 
this logic, and hence desire and belief ; for we cannot live without de- 
siring, and without believing the object of our desire to be good. M. 
Dauriac simply shows that there is such a thing as a psychology of 
reasoning, and that our reasoning is influenced by our emotions, our 
desires, and our beliefs. But why we should call this branch of study 
logic, I do not see unless, of course, we reduce logic to psychology. 
The rest of the volume (pp. 165—314) is devoted to reviews of books, 
nearly all of which are from the able pen of M. Pillon, the editor. 

FRANK THILLY. 

PRINCETON Univensiry. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By Grorce GAvLLoway. 

Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1904. — pp. 

328. 


The book before us is a collection of six essays on various aspects 
of the Philosophy of Religion. A reading of the book, however, 
shows a unity of thought and exposition not suggested by the modest 
title or by the headings of the several essays. Instead of an aggrega- 
tion of loosely related papers, we find in reality a systematic treat- 
ment of the subject. The central aim is to synthesize the opposing 
standpoints of rationalism and pragmatism. 

The first essay is historical. It outlines the main tendencies in re- 
ligious philosophy from Hegel to Professor James. Besides Hegel, 
Biedermann and Principal Caird are cited as representatives of abso- 
lute rationalism. Pfleiderer stands for a more moderate rationalism. 
He recognizes both the rights of the theoretical reason and the ideals 
of the practical reason. Lotze is next considered, and recognized as 
having materially influenced the subsequent development of the philos- 
ophy of religion. ‘‘ Lotze’s continued reiteration of the view that the 
formal activity of thought could not give the content of reality, and 
that the categories of logic could neither do justice to the processes of 
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nature nor to the movements of history, gave strength and definiteness 
to the reaction against the Hegelian system. His insistence on the 
uniqueness of individuality tended in the same direction, and imparted 
vitality to the movement towards pluralism. And lastly, in setting 
the claims of the value-judgment in a new and fuller light, he 
made clear the right of spiritual consciousness to have a voice in the 
final interpretation of reality’’ (pp. 15 f.). The movement away from 
Hegelian rationalism has been still further aided, especially in theolog- 
ical circles, by the work of Ritschl. He excluded theoretical philos- 
ophy entirely from the domain of religion. In his view, the religious 
consciousness has to do only with value judgments, and the idea of God 
is not an object of speculative cognition at all. 

Leaving now the Germans, the author turns to other nations, and 
finds that the principal workers in the field of religious philosophy for 
the past twenty years bear out his opinion that the newer attitude is 
distinctly critical and sceptical. The theories of the Dutch scholar 
Rauwenhoff, the French theologian Auguste Sabatier, the Danish pro- 
fessor HOffding, are briefly summarized. All three agree in pronounc- 
ing theoretical proof of the religious object impossible. Such proof 
as is possible for us is found in some form of faith, —a faith in the 
moral world-order, a faith in our spiritual intuitions, or a faith in the 
conservation of value. Hdffding is criticised as giving only a ‘‘ color- 
less common residium’’ in his formula ‘‘ faith in the persistence of 
value.’” This seems to me a mistake. H6ffding is fully conscious of 
the futility of defining religion by a mere residium. His theory is 
certainly a serious attempt to find the ‘‘ constitutive idea,’’ whether 
he has succeeded or not. His theory is correct in form, however far it 
may be from satisfying us as to content. 

This historical sketch closes with Professor James. His pragmatism 
is the polar opposite of the Hegelian rationalism. Feeling has taken the 
place of reason. Belief is a matter of will rather than of intellect. 
Our author’s conclusion is: ‘‘ We cannot discredit reason without 
likewise casting discredit on religion. The self-conscious spirit de- 
mands to be in harmony with itself, and this it cannot be if reason is 
excluded from its deepest experiences. . . . On the other hand, it 
must be fully granted that pure thought can never give us the God 
whom religious consciousness demands. Hence those are right who 


urge that value-judgments are essential in religion. . . . The error 
which the religious philosopher must guard against is onesidedness ’’ 
(p- 38). 


The second essay, ‘‘ The Natural Sciences, Ethics, and Religion,’’ 
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gives the author an opportunity to set forth his conception of the main 
characteristics of religion and of a religious world-view in contrast 
with scientific and ethical conceptions. 

The point of view of the third essay — ‘‘ Religious Development ; 
its History and Interpretation’’ —is strictly psychological. The 
author discredits all attempts like those of Hegel and Caird to deduce 
religious history from universal categories. Our only hope of under- 
standing the origin and development of religion is by psychological 
principles. The stages and forms of religious growth must in their 
characteristic features reflect the nature of their source, the thinking, 
feeling, willing mind of man from which they issue. 

In the fourth essay, the author leaves the field of religion for the 
time being and turns to philosophy. Through a discussion of ‘‘ The 
Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience,’’ he seeks a metaphysical 
foundation on which to construct his religious philosophy. Avena- 
rius, Kant, and Caird are duly criticised, and the writer arrives 
finally at a standpoint in general agreement with Lotze and Professor 
Ward. The treatment is unsatisfactorily meagre. His conclusion is 
that outer experience is ‘‘ the interpretation by self-conscious subject 
of the actions of reals which thought itself does not create.’’ What, 
then, is the character of these transsubjective reals? They are not 
physical events. The fundamental notion of externality is not to be 
found in physical events as distinguished from the subjective sequence 
of ideas. ‘‘ Fora physical event is by no means a primitive datum 
of consciousness, but implies ideal construction.”’ 

In this last remark, the author seems to have fallen into the psy- 
chologist’s fallacy. The physical event is just what is the primitive 
datum, and, instead of being the product of conceptual thought as he 
elsewhere maintains, it is the immediate assertion of the perceptual 
consciousness. It is only the reflective, psychologizing, philosophizing 
self, that thinks of the percept as distinguished from the thing perceived. 
The perceptual consciousness recognizes the physical event as an outer 
experience, but in distinction not from the percept of the same which 
the psychologist discovers, but from subjective feelings and images 
that are not referred to objects at all. The objection to recognizing 
the real event as a metaphysical real is not because it is not a primi- 
tive datum, but because it is not a rational datum of experience. 

The nature of the transsubjective reality is finally decided by two 
considerations : First, ‘‘ Among the objects of our experience are other 
human subjects who we inevitably infer have a reality for themselves ’’ ; 
and second, if some reals are subjects, all are more or less subjects by 
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virtue of Leibniz’s law of continuity. ‘‘ Hence there seems to be no 
valid reason why one should not admit that our so-called external ex- 
perience involves the presence to our consciousness of manifold spiritual 
substances which are subjects at lower planes of development. . . . 
On this hypothesis we do justice to the primacy and centrality of the 
inner life, while we avoid the absurdity of reducing external experi- 
ences to thought-relations, or of positing unknowable ‘ things in them- 
selves’ behind the phenomena of sense’’ (p. 192). To the objection 
that things are but ideal constructions, it is urged in defense of this view 
that they are the presuppositions rather than the products of ideal con- 
struction ; for without them thought would not have data on which to 
work. To the objection that the individual real when thought out 
loses its reality in the Absolute, the reply is that a theory which makes 
the Absolute the one and all of reality does not account for even the 
illusion of individuals. The individual is not merely its relations. 
Experience is richer than thought, and the self as individual center of 
experience has a being for itself over and above its mere thought rela- 
tionships. The very judgment in which we predicate thought of the self 
is made possible by the fact that the self is also the center of feeling 
and will and cannot be dissipated into the pure unity of thought. One 
difficulty not considered by the author may be mentioned : if the real 
in everything be a psyche of high or low degree, and the material 
form be but the outer manifestation of these psyches to other psyches, 
why with the passing of the spirit does not then the body pass too? 
Surely the appearance ought not to be more abiding than the reality. If 
it be urged in reply to this difficulty that the reason the body survives 
after the soul passes is that the body is composed of reals — cell-souls, 
atom-souls, ion-souls — we may ask why on this theory one psyche 
should manifest itself only through other and lesser psyches. In 
fact, the lower seem to be the more real, and this theory of spiritual 
monads falls into the fundamental error of materialism, the error of 
explaining the higher by the lower, an error too against which our 
author has already carefully warned us. 

In the fifth essay, ‘‘ The Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion,’’ 
we find the culmination of the author’s theory. Starting from the 
view developed in the previous paper that the external world is a 
system of monads, he first justifies the predication of activity to these 
monads, and then puts the question, What is the ground of their inter- 
action? As Lotze has pointed out, if 4 and Aare to interact, it must 
be that they are both parts of m; but this raises another difficulty for 
which Lotze has shown no sufficient way of escape. ‘‘ Can we think 
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of a ground which is at once immanent in all individual centers of ex- 
perience and at the same time does not reduce these centers to a mere 
appearance? Is it possible to conceive a connecting activity which 
explains the interdependence of spiritual substances and still leaves to 
them a being of their own? This condition can only be fulfilled bya 
ground which is both immanent and transcendent, a ground which, 
while it unites individuals, has also a being for itself, and so always 
distinguishes itself from the elements it connects ’’ (p. 230). 

Granted that no type of unity found in experience can adequately 
describe that which is the ground of experience, still the soul in the 
biological sense answers approximately to the condition required. 
Every organism contains a central activity, soul or will, which, as a 
formative principle, builds up the organism and manifests itself in it. 
We may think the ground of all interaction between spiritual sub- 
stances as a supreme will. As mere principle of unity in an interact- 
ing system, this supreme will might be unconscious ; but since experi- 
ence discloses self-conscious subjects among the real, the fundamental 
will must be itself self-conscious. We cannot conceive of mere will 
and nothing more as evolving self-consciousness in the individual. No 
more can we conceive of a universal and unconscious will creating by 
its activity self-conscious subjects. ‘‘ We live and act on the assump- 
tion that the self-conscious world, which is likewise the world of 
values, is the fullest development of reality. Yet if naked will is the 
ground and creator of this world, then an unconscious principle is the 
source of all value, and is itself the highest value. It is only consistent 
that those who hold this speculative theory should treat the kingdom 
of self-conscious spirits as a lapse from the unconscious, and advocate 
a revaluation in the interests of pessimism. The radical contradiction 
between this Weltanschauung and our most deep-rooted personal 
instincts is a strong argument against it ’’ (p. 245). 

Can the Absolute Self and the finite self both be real? After several 
pages of discussion upon this point, with criticisms of M’ Taggart and 
Lotze, the conclusion is reached that, if we are to maintain the reality 
of both the divine and the human self, we cannot speak of God as the 
Absolute in the common philosophic sense of the term. ‘‘ For if God 
be the all-inclusive whole of reality, a personal relation between Him 
and individuals is not possible, and there is no real place for religion. 
If we do use the term Absolute of God, it must be in a more restricted 
sense. We may speak of God as the absolute ground or condition of 
experience, not as the all-inclusive whole of experience.’’ It is ad- 
mitted that at this point there is a radical discrepancy between the ab- 
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solute of the philosophical idealist and the religious idea of God. 
Galloway does not agree with Lotze that an infinite personality can 
dispense with a not-self. We must think of God, he says, ‘‘ as a unity 
which is differentiated but is at the same time a perfect harmony ; of a 
not-self which in no way impedes the activity of the self, and of a sub- 
ject which fully realizes itself in the object.’’ No explanation is 
vouchsafed us as to this ‘‘ not-self.’’ It is not, we are told, the world 
of finite things and persons, for that would make the divine self-con- 
sciousness dependent upon the existence of a world in space and 
time. As to the ethical character of the world-ground, pure thought 
cannot help us. It is only the faith that the Being who is the ground 
of all reality must satisfy our moral and spiritual needs and aspira- 
tions, that can justify us in regarding the infinite personality as having 
an ethical nature. Our moral and spiritual needs are not mere de- 
sires but normal characteristicsof man. ‘‘ Faith completes the formal 
determinations of reason, and the practical postulate of the highest 
good gives content to our conception of the self-conscious ground of 
things. . . . As it is by an act of faith we affirm the reality of the 
Absolute Value, so it is likewise an act of faith by which we affirm that 
it coincides with the Self-Conscious ground of all experience. Not 
reason, then, but faith gives ethical content to the idea of Cod’’ (p. 
267). Thus our intellectual and practical categories are } th made 
to contribute to our view of the world-ground. 

The sixth and last essay — ‘‘ Philosophy and Theology : The Ritsch- 
lian Standpoint ’’ — has little organic connection with the central 
constructive aim of the work. It is rather an application of the prin- 
ciples of religious philosophy already established to a criticism of the 
Ritschlian School. The theological student will find the essay 
interesting and instructive. It adds nothing in the way of philos- 
ophy, however, to what has already been developed in the previous 
papers. 

As a whole, the volume is a notable one. It is the work of a man 
both well versed in philosophy and deeply interested in religion. It 
shows a broad knowledge of the historical and current literature of 
the subject. Its frank recognition of the difficulties in its own posi- 
tions, if at times weakening the force of its arguments, gives evidence 
of an engaging candor and a profound love of truth on the part of the 
writer. Its keynote is the conviction that no world-view can be per- 
manently satisfying which does not provide harmoniously for both our 
theoretical and our practical interests. I know of no other book that 
gives in moderate compass such a fair-minded statement, and, on the 
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whole, so judicious a treatment of the present-day problems of the 


philosophy of religion. 
F. C, FRENCH. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


Fichte, seine Ethik und seine Stellung sum Problem des Individuat- 
ismus. Von Maria Raicu.  Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1905. — pp. vi, 196. 

The study before us comprises two main parts ; the first and longer 
deals with Fichte’s ethical doctrine, while the second considers the 
position of the individual in the system and the relation of the indi- 
vidualistic and the socialistic tendencies. Chapter I of the First Part 
deals with Fichte’s personality ; Chapter II gives a general discussion 
of his philosophical doctrine and of the relation of the practical to the 
theoretical Wissenschaftslehre ; Chapter III outlines his philosophy of 
rights ; and Chapter IV discusses his ethics, his doctrine of freedom, 
and the relation between morality and religion in his system. 

The description of Fichte’s personality in Chapter I is marred by a 
defect which is seen throughout the whole book, and which seems to 
me to constitute its most serious weakness. This is the lack of coher- 
ence, the failure to weave the various elements into a systematic 
whole. In general the discussions are characterized by scrappiness ; 
the different points which the writer brings out are not given to us as 
parts of a whole. Not only are they not presented as a whole, but also 
one has the feeling that the author has not herself grasped them as a 
whole, that she has not fully mastered the material which she has col- 
lected. In the chapter on Fichte’s personality, for example, she says 
many things about Fichte, enumerates his various mental and moral 
characteristics ; but she gives us no picture of the man. The same 
criticism seems to me to apply to the whole book. It might be urged 
that this is largely a matter of the technique of exposition, and that, in- 
asmuch as the author, not being a native German, is writing in a for- 
eign tongue, much allowance should be made for her. But while I 
readily admit the obstacles in the way of one who would write a book 
in a foreign language, and while I have much admiration for the ex- 
tent to which the author has overcome the purely linguistic difficulties 
of her task, it seems to me that the trouble here is something quite 
different. No one who can write German as well as Frl. Raich can, 
ought to be unable to give in German a coherent, systematic account 
of whatever he may wish to say. 

In the chapter devoted to Fichte’s ethics, the point of most interest 
is the discussion of the various phases of morality. The author points 
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out the distinction which Fichte makes, in the Anwetsung sum seligen 
Leben and the Sitfeniehre of 1812, between the ‘lower’ and the 
‘higher’ morality. The first consists in the production, in the 
world of sense, of the absolutely good will, that is, in the develop- 
ment of the moral character of the individual subject. The second, 
which is possible only after the attainment of the first, consists in the 
creation of an objective moral order; humanity, which is already 
dominated by the absolutely good will, must now become the image 
of the divine nature. In the first stage, the moral law introduces a 
certain order and arrangement into the sense-world. Sense furnishes 
the material for our duties, and the lower morality consists in the sub- 
ordinating of this material to the moral law. In the higher morality 
the law is creative ; it does not merely arrange a given material, but 
within the realm of the given it creates something altogether new. 
This something new the writer interprets to mean ‘new values.’ 
Not the development of a moral will (of a subjective morality) but 
the creation of new objective values (of an objective morality) is the 
task of this higher stage. 

In addition to the higher and lower morality, Fri. Raich sometimes 
seems to recognize an intermediate stage, ‘‘ the morality of the beauti- 
ful soul.’’ Whereas, in the lower morality, the law is felt as a com- 
mand imposed upon us from without and is obeyed only after a struggle 
with our inclinations, the beautiful soul recognizes this law as the ex- 
pression of its own inmost nature and obeys it joyfully. The author's 
treatment of this concept of the beautiful soul is not altogether clear. 
Sometimes (¢. g., p. 186) she seems to regard it as representing an 
intermediate stage between the lower and the higher morality. In one 
place, however (p. 89), she speaks of ‘‘the higher morality, which 
may be called ‘the morality of the beautiful soul,’’’ while at the 
same time she recognizes ‘‘ the zsthetic view of the moral law,’’ as 
mediating between this higher morality and the lower. Finally (p. 
192, f.), she contrasts with the ‘‘ forced, unzsthetic morality of the 
categorical imperative ’’ the ‘‘ asthetisch-freie Moral der schdpferischen 
Vollpersénlichkeit.’’ It looks somewhat as if she had not quite de- 
cided whether what she calls the zsthetic view of the moral law should 
be identified with the higher, creative morality, or should be regarded 
as forming an intermediate stage between it and the lower. Inasmuch 
as Fichte’s own treatment of the subject is very inadequate, amount- 
ing to hardly more than a few hints, one may surely be pardoned for 
having failed to reach a settled conviction ; but in the interest of clear- 
ness the uncertainty should be definitely admitted instead of being 
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slurred over. My own opinion is that we have no sufficient ground for 
recognizing an intermediate stage between the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ 
morality, as Fichte describes them. His discussion of the esthetic 
attitude toward the moral law occurs in the Sitfenlehre of 1798, when 
he had probably not yet made the distinction between higher and 
lower morality. If, however, the task of the latter consists in the de- 
velopment in mankind of the absolutely good will, then it must include 
the bringing of men to the point where the moral law appears to them, 
not as a command imposed from without, to be obeyed with reluc- 
tance, but as the voice of their own inmost nature,— and this is pre- 
cisely Fichte’s description of the zsthetic view of the moral law. 
(Sdémmitliche Werke, 1V, 353 f.) But the moment that mankind has 
reached this stage the lower morality has fulfilled its task, and the 
higher morality begins. Hence the ‘beautiful soul’ represents 
simply the culmination of the lower morality, but is characteristic of 
the higher throughout its entire development; it is, as it were, the 
subjective aspect of that higher stage which has been described as the 
stage of objective morality. For this recognition of the moral law as 
the expression of one’s deepest self seems to be identical with that 
complete interpenetration of the personality by the Idea which, as Frl. 
Raich correctly points out, Fichte regards as the indispensable condi- 
tion of the creation of new values. For the moral law and the di- 
vine Idea are for Fichte only two different aspects of the same thing. 
What appears to us, from the point of view of the lower morality, as 
a law, and hence as something foreign, is apprehended from that of the 
higher morality as the divine Idea, which lives in us and works through 
us ; and it is just because the personality is completely at one with the 
Idea, because individuality, in Fichte’s ordinary sense of the word, has 
been overcome, that there is no feeling of subjection to an external law. 

The Second Part of the book deals chiefly with Fichte’s attitude 
toward the problem of individuality. The first chapter discusses his 
conception of the origin, nature, purpose, and value of individuality. 
With regard to the origin of the individual, the author finds in Fichte 
three different deductions, which she calls the theoretical, the prac- 
tical, and the teleological. In the theoretical deduction, Fichte seeks 
to show that, in order that absolute knowing may be realized, it must 
differentiate itself into a plurality of individuals. In the practical 
deduction, he maintains that morality is possible only when a finite 
will is opposed to other finite wills, In the teleological, he shows that 
individuals are necessary instruments in the realization of the divine 
plan. 
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The distinction of the teleological deduction from the others seems 
to me hardly justifiable. To say, as Fichte does, that the individual 
exists simply as a means to the self-realization of reason, is to say 
nothing which is not already included in the first two deductions. 
The author herself points out that the teleological deduction is closely 
related to the practical ; but she should have said that both the theo- 
retical and practical deductions are teleological. Absolute knowing 
or the divine Idea must realize itself, and the means to this self-reali- 
zation is a system of individuals. This is Fichte’s theoretical deduc- 
tion. It is certainly teleological in the broader sense of the word, in 
which ‘end’ is not necessarily an end for some consciousness. And 
in the narrower sense of the word ¢e/eo/ogica/, according to which an 
intelligence conceives the idea of some non-existent state and employs 
means for the purpose of making it existent, in this narrower sense, 
we have no right to apply the word to Fichte at all. Only that liter- 
alism in interpretation which he himself deprecates, could lead one 
to suppose that the references to a ‘ divine plan,’ in his more pop- 
ular writings, is anything more than an attempt to adapt his doctrine 
to the needs of his hearers. And again, the practical deduction 
simply tries to show in a slightly different way, that a system of indi- 
viduals is necessary to the self-realization of reason. One phase of 
the actualization of the Idea is morality ; and in showing that morality 
is impossible without a plurality of individuals, Fichte has simply 
given us a special form of the argument that has already been consid- 
ered. What we really have, then, in his philosophy, is a teleological 
deduction of individuality, which appears sometimes as an attempt 
to prove that a plurality of individuals is essential to the self-manifes- 
tation of the Absolute, and sometimes as an effort to show that it is a 
necessary condition of that particular phase of the self-manifestation 
which we call morality. 

In her discussion of the value of personality and of the part which 
the individual plays in history, the author emphasizes the fact that for 
Fichte the individual has worth only in relation to the whole. He 
recognizes, indeed, the important part which great men have played in 
history, but he insists at the same time that the great man is precisely 
he who has completely surrendered his individuality to the domina- 
tion of the Idea. This interpretation seems to me in the main cor- 
rect, but it does not go to the bottom of Fichte’s later doctrine of the 
individual. That doctrine is not worked out by him, and we have 
only a few scattered hints to help us. What he seems to have meant, 
however, is something like this. An individuality which refuses to 
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identify its own good with that of the race, which finds its reasons for 
being in the gratification of its own desires, —this is the lower indi- 
viduality, whose suppression is absolutely necessary to moral progress. 
Upon this point Fichte is uncompromising. The complete merging 
of the personality in the race, the feeling of oneness with the whole of 
mankind, the utter surrender of all desire for an individual good, this 
is his unqualified demand. From this point of view, it would seem 
that the individual can serve the purposes of the divine Idea only by 
ceasing to be an individual, — by giving up all that distinguishes him 
from other individuals. And thus, apparently, a perfected humanity 
would be a system of beings, each one of whom was simply a monoto- 
nous repetition of the others. For Fichte often seems to say that all 
which is of worth in men is that in which they are alike, the universal 
nature. 

This is one aspect of Fichte’s doctrine, and it is indubitably the 
more prominent aspect. But in certain of the later writings (¢. g., 
the Grundsiige des gegenwdartigen Zeitalters and the Reden an die 
deutsche Nation) we find this thought supplemented by another. In 
these works, as in the others which deal with the problems of ‘ Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie,’ Fichte lays much emphasis upon the thought 
that the progress of the race means the constant appearance of the 
new. Not the dull repetition of the past, but a manifestation of the 
Idea in ever new forms, — this is history. And in this history the great 
man, precisely because he has given up his individuality in the lower 
sense, precisely because he has freed himself from all petty personal 
interests, is fitted to become the vehicle of a new revelation of the 
inner nature of the Idea. Purged of the lower, the sensuous, individ- 
uality, his whole being is interpenetrated with the divine life. And 
this life, in its perfect fullness, has no need to repeat itself in any of 
its manifestations. Rather does it pour itself out, through each of the 
beings who have surrendered themselves to it, in a distinctive form 
which never has been before, which never will be again. Thus the 
higher, the supersensuous, individuality, far from being, as the lower 
is, an obstacle to the self-realization of reason, is rather the form 
which this self-realization assumes. 

This doctrine, as I have said, is a late development in Fichte’s phi- 
losophy and appears only in germ; but it is essential to a full under- 
standing of his conception of individuality. It seems to me also that 
Frl. Raich might have found here some clue to the deeper meaning of 
Fichte’s conception of the higher morality as involving the creation 
of new objective values. She is quite right in saying that we have only 
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faint suggestions as to the nature of this higher morality ; but some 
help, it seems to me, we may get by a comparison with the doctrine 
of the individual. In commenting upon her distinction of the three 
phases of morality, we maintained that the morality of the beautiful 
soul is really identical with the higher morality. From the point 
which we have now reached, we can see that the beautiful soul or the 
absolutely good will is possible only when the lower individuality has 
been overcome. And when this is the case, then and only then is 
the individual fitted to be the medium for the actualization of a new 
value, ¢. ¢., for the manifestation of the Idea in a distinctly new indi- 
viduality. The purging away of the lower individuality, or, in other 
words, the completion of the lower morality, is the indispensable con- 
dition of the higher morality, which consists in the actualization of 
new values. To say that the overcoming of the lower individuality 
fits one to be the instrument of the divine Idea is only another way 
of saying that the attainment of the absolutely good will or the beauti- 
ful soul is the necessary condition of the actualization of new values. 
For whenever the Idea manifests itself without let or hindrance through 
a human life, then because of its infinite fullness, it manifests itself of 
necessity in a new form, Thus that higher stage which Fichte calls 
the objective morality is a continuous actualization of new values 
through the medium of the higher individuality. 
ELLen Buiss TAcsor. 
Mount HOLyoKEe COLLEGE, 
The Approach to Philosophy. By Ravcrpu Barton Perry. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. — pp. xxiv, 448. 


The purpose of Dr. Perry’s Zhe Approach to Philosophy is not so 
much to introduce the reader to philosophical erudition, as to make 
him ‘‘ more solicitously aware of the philosophy that is in him, or to 
provoke him to philosophy in his own interests’’ (p. viii). If 
philosophy is inevitable and perennial, it must be shown to issue 
from and to grow out of the interests to which the individual is 
already alive ; it must ‘‘ appear in its vital relations to more familiar 
experiences.’’ With this Socratic aim, the author has selected, for the 
first part of his work, various human interests as points of departure 
and pathways of approach, and has sought thus to introduce the 
general standpoint and problem of philosophy through its implications 
in practical life, poetry, religion, and science. ‘‘As the ultimate 
criticism of all human interests, philosophy may be. approached 
by avenues as various as these interests. Only when philosophy is 
discovered as the implication of well-recognized special interests, is 
the significance of .its function fully appreciated ’’ (p. 24). 
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Chapter I attempts to lead the man who occupies the ‘‘ practical 
standpoint,’’ whatever the particular content of his dominant group 
of ideals, to a recognition of philosophy as a kind of reflection which 
differs only in extent and persistence from the reflection that guides 
and justifies his life and pursuits. ‘* The complete justification of 
his ideal would involve a true knowledge of the essential character of 
the universe’’ ; he cannot escape ‘‘ thought about the universe in its 
totality, or in its deepest and essential character’’ (pp. 21, 22). In 
poetry, furthermore (Chap. II), the philosophical point of view is to 
be found by examining the intellectual factors of poetry. Of these 
the simple and more obvious is sincerity or clearness of representation, 
the rarer and more difficult is apprehension of the universal in the 
particular. The supreme philosopher-poets are such because the detail 
of their appreciation finds fundamental justification in a world-view. 
Their ideals and appreciation of life are the expression of a contem- 
plation of the world in its unity and essence. The restoration to im- 
mediacy of the philosophical thought-structure is accomplished in part 
by poetry, but more completely by religion, wherein the universal is 
not only seen but also served. 

The third and fourth chapters of the book are concerned respectively 
with ‘‘ The Religious Experience ’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophical Implica- 
tions of Religion.’’ The relatively great space accorded to the dis- 
cussion of religion is, in the author’s belief, ‘‘ fair to the general inter- 
est in this topic, and to the intrinsic significance of its relation to 
philosophy.’’ Professor Perry’s critical abilities are clearly shown 
throughout this discussion. He avoids the pitfalls in the pathway of 
those who would make belief a mere matter of temperamental or pas- 
sional determination, as well as the difficulties of those who can find 
nothing of value in the religious attitude save only its cognitive fac- 
tors. Belief is here treated as the perfect case of the unity of knowl- 
edge, feeling, and volition. ‘‘ The believing experience is cognitive 
in intent, but practical and emotional as well in content.’’ ‘* What 
I believe expresses itself in my total experience’’ (p. 58). The treat- 
ment may be outlined by the following concise statements: ‘‘ It has 
been maintained that religion is closely analogous to one’s belief in 
the disposition toward one’s self of men or communities. In the case 
of religion this disposition is attributed to the more or less vaguely 
conceived residual environment that is recognized as lying outside of 
the more familiar natural and social relations. After the rise of sci- 
ence this residual environment tends to be conceived as a unity which 
is ultimate or fundamental, but for the religious consciousness it is 
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more commonly regarded as a general source of influence practically 
worthy of consideration. Such a belief, like all belief, is vitally mani- 
fested, with such emphasis upon action, feeling, or intellection as tem- 
perament or mood may determine’’ (p. 82). But if the psychology 
of belief is the proper starting-point for a description of the religious 
experience, it is nevertheless ‘‘ misleading when accepted as a substi- 
tute for philosophical criticism.’’ ‘‘Its subjective worth is due at 
any rate in part to the supposition of its objective worth.’’ ‘‘ For 
religion means to be true, and thus submits itself to valuation as a case 
of knowledge’’ (p. 83). The cognitive factor in religion is brought 
out by the carefully worded thesis that ‘‘ To be religious is to believe 
that a certain correlation of forces, moral and factual, is in reality 
operative, and that it determines the propriety and effectiveness of a 
certain type of living. Whatever demonstrates the futility, vanity, or 
self-deception of this living, discredits the religion. And, fer contra, 
except as they define or refute such practical truth, religion is not 
essentially concerned with theoretical judgments’’ (p. 97). The 
imagination, moreover, is indispensable to religion, because of ‘‘ that 
faculty’s power of realizing what is not perceptually present.’’ ‘‘ The 
religious imagination fulfills its function in so far as it provides the 
object of religion with properties similar to those which lend vividness 
and reality to the normal social relations’’ (p. 101). Hence there is 
an aspect of religion that is not directly answerable to philosophical or 
scientific standards. ‘‘ But there is always, on the other hand, an ele- 
ment of hope which conceives the nature of the world, and means to 
be grounded in reality. In respect of that element, philosophy is in- 
dispensable to religion’’ (p. 112). It is ‘the justification of re- 
ligion, and the criticism of religions.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Natural Science and Philosophy’’ is necessarily 
of a somewhat different character from the preceding chapters of 
Part I. Here we are concerned not only with a special interest, but 
also with a theoretical question regarding the relation, within the body 
of knowledge, of two of its constituent members. The expository 
treatment is inevitably modified, because ‘‘ in the case of natural sci- 
ence one has to deal with a body of knowledge which is frequently 
regarded as the only knowledge.’’ Accordingly, the author is forced 
to take ‘‘ sides against ’’ such ‘‘ positivism,’’ although he has indulged 
but little in the polemical spirit or method. Science springs from 
‘‘the practical necessity of anticipating the environment.’’ ‘‘ This 
anticipation appears first as congenital or acquired reactions on the 
part of the organism. Such reactions imply a fixed codrdination or 
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system in the environment whereby a given circumstance determines 
other circumstances ; and science proper arises as the formulation of 
such systems. The requirement that they shall apply to the phe- 
nomena that confront the will determines their spatial, temporal, and 
quantitative form. The progress of science is marked by the growth 
of these conceptions in the direction of comprehensiveness on the 
one hand, and of refinement and delicacy on the other.’’ Now it isa 
function of philosophy ‘‘ to criticise science through its generating 
problem, or its self-imposed task viewed as determining its province 
and selecting its categories.’’ ‘The impossibility of embracing the 
whole of knowledge within natural science is due to the fact that the 
latter is abstract. This abstractness is unescapable because natural 
science is governed by a selective interest (pp. 134 ff. ). 

Part II undertakes ‘‘to furnish the reader with a map of the 
country to which he has been led,’’ to provide ‘‘a brief survey 
of the entire programme of philosophy,’’ ‘‘an epitome that shall 
follow the course of the zatural and historical differentiation of 
the general philosophical problem.’’ This part is subdivided into 
two chapters, ‘‘ Metaphysics and Epistemology’’ and ‘‘ The Norm- 
ative Sciences and the Problems of Religion.’’ The development 
of the order of philosophical problems depends upon the initial 
interest. ‘‘The point of departure will always determine the 
emphasis and the application which the philosophy receives. If 
philosophy be needed to supplement more special interests, it will 
receive a particular character from whatever interest it so supple- 
ments.’’ ‘* He, firstly, who begins with the demands of life and its 
ideals, looks to philosophy for a reconciliation of these with the orderly 
procedure of nature.’’ His philosophy will be ethical or religious. 
On the other hand, for one who is primarily interested in the exten- 
sion and correction of scientific knowledge, philosophy tends to be 
logical and metaphysical. Since it is not possible to exhaust the 
aspects of experience which serve as incentives to philosophical reflec- 
tion, the divisions of philosophical problems are chiefly representative 
of the intellectual autobiography of the individual. The individuali- 
ties may be in a measure eliminated and a general validity attained, if 
we name certain special problems that have appeared in the history of 
philosophy, and follow the course of historical differentiation (pp. 
152 ff.). 

Whereas Part II presents a general classification of philosophical 
problems and conceptions independently of any special point of view, 
Part III emphasizes the point of view, or the internal consistency 
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that makes a system of philosophy out of certain answers to the 
special problems of philosophy. We pass from a classification by 
problems to a classification by doctrines, and have presented to us the 
general types of historical philosophies. These types are enumerated 
as naturalism, subjectivism, absolute realism, and absolute idealism. 
The first and the third of these are asserted to be primarily meta- 
physical and only secondarily epistemological in character. ‘This dis- 
tinction, it would seem to the reviewer, is by no means clear. Since 
positivism and agnosticism are both treated as the critical phase of 
naturalism, the primacy of the metaphysical interest over the episte- 
mological is not self-evident. And even if we are concerned with 
materialism, which our author regards as the dogmatic form of 
naturalism, it would not be obvious that such a system is primarily 
metaphysical rather than epistemological. When we remember that 
materialism has been oftentimes historically allied with and has some- 
times apparently arisen from empirical subjectivism, the difficulty in- 
volved in Dr. Perry’s principle of division becomes accentuated. It 
would not be relevant to remark that such an alliance, though psy- 
chologically natural enough and historically actual, is nevertheless 
logically impossible, inasmuch as the terms ‘primarily’ and ‘ secon- 
darily’ must refer in this connection to the ‘‘ natural and historical 
differentiation of the general philosophical problem.’’ ‘The initial 
interest, we have been told, determines the standpoint, and the stand- 
point is that which gives systematic unity to the doctrine. In the case 
of absolute realism, the statement would perhaps seem to carry greater 
conviction until one discovers, as representatives of this doctrinal 
type of philosophy, Parmenides, Spinoza, Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz. 
Classification does, indeed, resemble politics in the facility with which 
it brings about strange companionships ! 

Although this third main division of Zhe Approach to Philosophy 
may perhaps seem to some readers the least successful as objective ex- 
position, it would be manifestly unfair to comment at length upon the 
classification either of philosophers or their systems. ‘The author, in 
common with all other philosophical writers, is abundantly aware of 
the arbitrary sharpness of boundary lines and the stubborn refusal of 
historical systems to adjust themselves to their allotted places. More- 
over, the difficulty which has just received merely passing mention 
is more apparent than real. The formal perplexities disappear as we 
follow the progress of the detailed treatment, and finally reach the 
excellently critical conclusion. One closes the book with the convic- 
tion of having enjoyed and profited by a gracefully written, a skill- 
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fully planned, and a well-sustained discussion of the vital relationship 
of philosophy to practical interests, its inevitableness, its characteris- 
tic problems, and its representative systems. And the non-technical 
reader will doubtless find this approach well designed to lead to in- 


timacy. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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Einfiithrung in die Metaphysik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung. Von G. 
HEYMANS. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1905. — pp. 
vi, 348. 


Dr. Heymans’s Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik is an exposition of the 
same standpoint as that of Professor Strong's recent book, and is altogether 
a clearly written and forcible volume. Starting frankly with the recog- 
nition of the representative aspect of knowledge, the task of thought is to 
pass from a relative to an absolute, or what is as nearly as possible an 
absolute account of reality. Metaphysics uses no method essentially differ- 
ent from those of science. It proceeds by the way of hypothesis, starting 
from what is directly given in experience ; but it finds itself necessitated to 
reach out beyond experience, and to postulate an externally existing reality 
in order to overcome the incompleteness and relativity of its first object. 
The one chief fact which compels the construction of an hypothesis beyond 
the limits of scientific theory is the coexistence of consciousness along with 
the phenomena with which the physical sciences deal. The relationship of 
these two groups of facts sets a problem which obviously no special science 
is in a position to solve, and which is therefore necessarily a task for meta- 
physics. 

The plan of the book is to take up the various fundamental philosophical 
standpoints, beginning with naive realism, and to show by an immanent 
criticism that each in turn leads to fundamental difficulties, and fails to give 
a plausible way of accounting for certain essential aspects of the situation. 
A satisfactory theory should give a way of understanding psychical con- 
nections, physical connections, and psycho-physical connections ; and the 
extreme complications involved in this three-fold demand furnish a severe 
test of any hypothesis. If an hypothesis can meet them all naturally and 
consistently, it is strong presumptive evidence of its truth. To the writer 
psychical monism seems to be the only conception which will satisfy the 
requirements without forcing, —the theory that psychical processes and 
their connections are the reality of which the material facts represented by 
the brain are only the appearances to a beholder, the world of physical 
science in general being simply a construction in terms of an ideal observer. 
The reality of psychical connections within the conscious life, the depend- 
ence of psychical processes upon the outside reality with which they are 
continuous when the facts demand this, and at the same time the non- 
interruption by psychical facts of the physical series or the special symbolic 
translation of reality for which the material stands, are in this way all 
readily provided for. In leading up to this, the author subjects to criticism 
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Realism and Dualism, Materialism, what he characterizes as the Doctrine 
of the Unknown Third and that of the Unknown Other, and, finally, Posi- 
tivism and Scepticism. The main argument is separated from wider meta- 
physical implications and rests simply upon the interpretation of the limited 
piece of reality which stands in immediate connection with the psychologi- 
cal experience of a conscious human being. In conclusion, however, 
reasons are given for the extension of the same interpretation to the out- 
lying reality with a considerable though not the same degree of probability. 
Altogether Dr. Heymans succeeds in making out a strong case for the | 
theory which he adopts, although he cannot be said to meet all the diffi- 
culties in its way. For example, the conception of the ideal observer might 
well be subjected to a much severer scrutiny than the author thinks it 
necessary to give. It is not obvious that the system of knowledge which it 
represents has any localization within reality for which the theory provides, 
or can point to any satisfactory basis for its own validity. 
A. K. ROGERs. 
BUTLER COLLEGE, 


Grundlinien zu einer Kritik der Willenskraft: Willenstheoretische Be- 
trachtung des biologischen, bkonomischen und sozialen Evolutionismus. 
Von RUDOLF GOLDsCHEID. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 
1905. — pp. 193. 

‘* The most pressing task of philosophy to-day is to mark off the limits of 
our faculty of will’’ (p. 3). But so far is this task from being done, that it 
is not even begun. ‘‘ It is in fact interesting that hitherto almost no need 
has been felt of building up the theory of will as a special discipline. What- 
ever is brought to light concerning the will is found scattered in different 
special sciences, and it is solely as a branch of psychology that any attempt 
has been made to aim at a comprehensive exact science of the will, But 
between the science of the will ( Wi//ens/ehre) and what is here meant by 
the theory of the will ( Wid/enstheorie) there is a very essential distinction "' 
(p. 3). Psychology inquires into the conditions under which will arises, 


but not into the results that may be brought about by will. ‘‘ The theory 
of the will has for its task the direction of the attention to the active side 
of our nature. . . . It is our activity that has won us our place in nature. 


Therefore if the theory of the will investigates the fundamental conditions 
of our activity, it has therein alone an immense field of work and a most 
fruitful province conceivable "’ (p. 5). 

This difference between the point of view of psychology and that of the 
theory of the will is for Goldscheid so important that he dwells upon it at 
length. ‘‘ The exact theory of the will may not content itself, as previous 
psychology has for the most part done, with establishing the motives that 
condition the human will from birth, that influence it, form it, and then 
develop it. It must go further and, with all the means which modern sci- 
ence places at our disposal, ascertain what influence the will in its turn 
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can exert on the immediate environment, on external nature, on economic 
conditions, on social institutions, in a word on historical development. 
The will thus studied must be not merely the cultivated will, but also the 
uncultivated will and the perverted will. A further problem is as to when 
the will exerts a favorable and when an unfavorable influence, and how in 
general it must set about in order to work intelligently. But even all these 
are only preliminary questions for the theory of the will as a practical sci- 
ence. The theory of the will which should give the basis of all historical 
and social science has a much larger scope. Not only is it true that the 
innumerable questions which arise concerning the determination of the will 
form its most central problem, which it has to discuss, less in reference to 
freedom and unfreedom than in reference to active and passive, outer and 
inner determination. It must also analyze the actual voluntary relations 
found among individual peoples as well as in civilization generally, dis- 
cover the different ends pursued, and find out what, under given condi- 
tions of intensity, distribution, and direction of will-forces in the social 
mechanism, is to be expected from natural evolution. In this way it 
should become clear what is the relation of man and of man's will to the 
order of nature, and also not only what are the obligations, but also what 
is the competence of the human will in view of the given natural, economic, 
and social conditions of existence. From these few suggestions it should 
be clear that just as everywhere an epistemological consideration of the 
given deepens our insight and enables us to reach brand new results in sci- 
ence, so in social science everywhere fundamental importance is to be given 
to the consideration of the theory of the will as well as to the theory of 
knowledge'’ (pp. 5, 6). In fact, ‘‘ within the province of the theory of the 
will all fundamental problems of practical philosophy are to be discussed, 
and that because all problems of teleology have a character that brings 
them within the sphere of this science’’ (p. 7). 

But the theory of the will is a much more comprehensive science than 
the criticism of will-force. The theory of the will is divided into three 
critiques of will, which stand to each other in very much the same relation 
as Kant’s three Critigues do. The first critique of will deals with what the 
author calls ‘‘ the original, as it were the a friori will.’’ But ‘‘ while the 
Critique of Pure Reason keeps the greatest distance from everything psy- 
chological and physiological, the critique of the original, as it were the a 
priori will, on the contrary, falls almost entirely within the realm of physi- 
ology, so that here every external analogy (with the Critigue of Pure 
Reason) seems to fail. And yet there exists the most significant similarity. 
As the Critigue of Pure Reason finally dissolves the psychic into the formal, 
so would the critique of the original will strive ultimately to reduce the phy- 
siological entirely into the energetic, so that at the extreme poles of the in- 
vestigation of the human soul, on the one side, stands the formalism of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and on the other the energetism of the critique of 
the original a priori will’’ (p. 13). 
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The second critique of the will deals with the practical will, just as Kant’s 
second Critique deals with the practical reason. By the practical will, 
Goldscheid means will directed by intelligence. Hence he also calls it 
‘*intellectual will’’ (der intellectuelle Willen). This critique of the prac- 
tical will does not indeed prove the primacy of the intellect, but it postu- 
lates it. 

The third critique of the will deals with will-force. While the term that 
Goldscheid employs here, Wi//enskraft, would in general be better trans- 
lated the faculty or the function of will, it seems to the reviewer that this 
translation would leave unexpressed the zuance of the term upon which 
this critique lays greatest stress ; namely, the force that the author finds in 
will, a force that brings will into competition with natural forces. 

[tis this critique of will-force that forms the special subject of the major 
part of the little volume under review. But the author does not attempt 
to treat the subject systematically. He merely furnishes a sort of prole- 
gomena to the proposed science, showing that the attitude taken by this 
science toward the historical significance of the will differs from that taken 
in materialism, in philosophical liberalism (rationalism), in economic liber- 
alism (the British School of economists), in Darwinian evolutionism, and 
in Nietzscheanism. 

Of especial interest is the treatment the author gives to the problem of 
teleology. The world at large is not run on teleological principles. Indeed, 
one of the great dangers of an uncritical Darwinianism is that the concept 
of evolution should be conceived in the spirit of metaphysical teleology. 
‘* Because nature has given only a minimum of purposiveness to the 
conditions of existence, and because, besides, this minimum has such a 
precarious character for the individual species, that it all too easily becomes 
unpurposiveness and brings about their extinction, there has gradually 
developed in the more highly differentiated types a power of enhancing 
the purposiveness of the natural development. This is the power of know- 
ing things in causal and logical relations’’ (p. 85). ‘‘ The only reason 
why the world thus appears to-day to have a certain degree of purposiveness, 
is that we have the power to introduce purposiveness into it’ (p. 85). 
This power, as it grows, makes us more and more independent of the natural 
process of development. Instead of conforming to the conditions of our 
environment, we make the environment conform to our ends. 

We have thus something like the dualism between the cosmic process and 
the ethical order that Huxley brought out in his famous lecture on 
‘* Evolution and Ethics.’’ But there is an attempt to transcend this dual- 
ism by dwelling on the fact that the power to act purposively is itself a 
natural result. For the critique of will-force, however, the important ques- 
tion is not how the power of acting with a purpose has arisen, but how it 
can affect the world in which it has appeared. 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant and Other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays. By Henry SipGwicx. London, Macmillan & Co.; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. vii, 475. 


The lectures on Kant, T. H. Green, and Spencer, which make up the 
first and largest part of the present volume, were intended by their author, 
as his friend Professor Ward informs us in a prefatory editorial note, ulti- 
mately to appear as a book on Kant and the Kantian philosophy in 
England. It must always be a matter for regret that Professor Sidgwick 
never lived to complete his projected plan. In the twelve lectures now 
published on the Critigue of Pure Reason, we have what, in my own opinion 
at least, is perhaps the most stimulating examination of the Kantian doctrines 
in the English language. 

English students of Kant have for the most part approached him either 
from a generally Hegelian point of view or from that of an uncritical em- 
piricism. Neither attitude is altogether conducive to illuminating criticism. 
The Hegelian account too often tends to substitute for such criticism a kind 
of exposition which readers who have not previously committed themselves 
to Hegelianism may suspect of shirking the really fundamental difficulties, 
while the ordinary empiricist has usually been too wedded to his own 
dogmas to come within reasonable distance of a comprehension of Kant's 
problems. Professor Sidgwick’s peculiar philosophical position protects him 
from both these dangers. He adopts here, as elsewhere, the attitude of a 
critical naturalist who is also a ‘ natural realist’ but no empiricist in meta- 
physics. From this point of view he is naturally able to criticise with great 
force and felicity the ‘idealistic’ or subjectivist element in the Kantian 
doctrine. He makes it, I think, quite clear to an unbiased consideration 
that the kind of arguments by which Kant supposed himself, and is still 
supposed in some idealistic quarters, to have shown the subjective origin 
of the formal element in knowledge, have far less conclusive force, and are 
far more difficult to interpret consistently than is usually recognized. We 
see, in fact, in his subtle discussion, that ‘ natural realism’ still Las a very 
respectable case to present for itself. Personally I should, I think, be in- 
clined to regard the lectures which deal with the ‘analytic’ as the best, and 
those which discuss the ‘antinomies’ as the weakest part of the course. 
The mathematical antinomies, in particular, cannot be adequately examined 
without an acquaintance with the modern doctrines of infinity and continuity 
which Sidgwick apparently did not possess. There is, however, a very 
striking suggested defense of the ‘ ontological proof’ in the concluding 
lecture, that on ‘ Rational Theology,’ which merits the careful attention of 
all who are interested in the theological side of philosophy. 

The lectures on Kant and the English philosophers who have exhibited 
the Kantian influence are followed by half a dozen reprinted papers, among 
which one is specially glad to see one on the ‘Philosophy of Common 
Sense,’ in which Reid receives more adequate recognition than commonly 
falls to his share at the present day. A. E. TAYLOR. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
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Studien zur antiken Kultur. Heft 1. Pythagoras und Heraklit, Von 
WOLFGANG ScuHuLtz. Leipzig und Wien, Akademischer Verlag, 1905. 
—pp. 118. 

The brochure before us announces itself as the first of a projected series 
of monographs on the Pre-Socratics from ‘‘a philosophic point of view."’ 
The author has apparently read widely, and the notes show him to possess 
a considerable fund of scholarship, but he sadly lacks critical judgment. 
His account of Pythagoras is made up from all sorts of sources of every 
conceivable date and degree of authenticity. These are used indiscrimi- 
nately, without any attempt to distinguish what relates to Pythagoras him- 
self from what refers to the latest members of the Order, and are further 
swelled by the entirely unauthorized ascription to Pythagoras of the Orphic 
theology of Empedocles. Dr. Schultz, like some of his predecessors, is 
carried away by the craze for mystical theological symbolism, and interprets 
even the obviously fetishistic taboos of the Pythagoreans, quite in the 
fashion of lamblichus, as moral and religious allegories. The completest 
refutation of his conception of the system is surely afforded by the place 
which Aristotle gives it among the early cosmologies. The account in the 
Metaphysics alone is enough to show that Pythagoreanism as a philosophical 
system must be carefully distinguished from the fanciful religion of the 
Pythagorean Order. The interpretation of Heracleitus, though often clever, 
suffers from the same perverted ingenuity. Instead of recognizing that the 
sage of Ephesus was primarily intent on the explaining of physical proc- 
esses, and starting in his exposition with the fragments which deal with 
physics, Dr. Schultz bases his whole account of Heracleitus on the notion 
that the latter's main object must have been to maintain the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the number three in opposition to Pythagorean veneration of 
the five and the seven. Now there is no trace whatever in the fragments 
of Heracleitus of any regard for numerical symbolisms in general, still less 
of any attachment to triadic groupings of things in particular, and this 
entire want of evidence is not compensated for by Dr. Schultz’s specu- 
lations as to the recurrence of the triadic arrangement in the temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis. Nor does there seem to be any ground, beyond the 
mere assumption of the author about the devotion of Heracleitus to the 
triad, for his confident assertion that Heracleiteanism was constructed in 
special antagonism to Pythagoras. That Heracleitus refers disapprovingly 
to Pythagoras is true; but if that proves anything, his attack on Homer 
would equally prove that his main object must have been to discredit the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The oddest instance of the author's defect of judgment, 
however, is perhaps his singular rendering of the ‘ Heracleitean’ passages 
of the Pseudo-Hippocratean tract de Déiaefa into German verse. The 
result, he remarks, is like Goethe, which is not surprising, as Goethe evi- 
dently supplied Dr. Schultz with the model for his translation. 

A, E. TAYLOR. 

McGIL_ UNIVERSITY. 
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Abhandlungen der Fries schen Schule. (Neue Folge.) Zweites Heft. 
Herausgegeben von GERHARD HESSENBERG, KARL KAISER und 
LEONARD NELSON. Gittingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1905.— 
pp. 200. 


The first volume of this series was noticed in this Review, September, 
1905. The present volume, in which the enthusiasts of the philosophy of 
Fries continue their endeavors to expound the system of their hero and to 
revive it as the philosophy of the twentieth century, contains five essays: 
on ‘‘ Kant and Fries,"’ by H. Eggeling ; on ‘‘ Fries and his Recent Critics "’ 
and on ‘‘ The Non-Euclidean Geometry and the Origin of Mathematical 
Certitude"’ by L. Nelson; on ‘‘ The Object of Knowledge,’ a criticism, 
from the Friesian point of view, of Rickert’s book on that subject by E. 
Blumenthal ; and on ‘‘ The Critical Theory of Mathematics in Plato'’ by 
Carl Brinkmann. The first four taken together give, with a good deal of 
repetition, a clear exposition of certain essentials of the epistemology of the 
school, in the light of comparisons with Kant on the one hand, and with 
several recent writers on the other. The reasoning is sound and convincing 
in so far as it undertakes to show that our a prior? knowledge (if, indeed, we 
have any) must consist in our possession of an immediate conviction of the 
truth of certain fundamental propositions which are not capable of any 
further proof; and that the recognition of the indubitableness of these 
propositions is purely a psychological discovery, a piece of introspection, — 
and, therefore, itself a case of empirical rather than of a prior? knowledge. 
On the general relation of epistemology to psychology, the Friesian doctrine 
is clear and not really controvertible. But beyond this point the doctrine 
seems to be not easily distinguishable from a sort of dogmatic intuitionism. 
Granted that the ultimate criterion of a frior7 truth is psychological, — the 
discovery of one’s inability to doubt a given general proposition, such as an 
axiom of mathematics, — still, not all propositions that any one thinks it 
impossible to doubt are valid @ frior7. The emotion of conviction con- 
fessedly often goes astray. The business of the epistemologist, therefore, is 
to seek some further generic mark, — that is to say, a logical mark belonging 
to the proposition itself, — of those propositions that appear to be universally 
and intrinsically indubitable for all minds under all circumstances. The 
Friesian theory of knowledge seems to specify no such criterion ; and it 
therefore apparently includes among ‘‘ immediately known truths "’ a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of theses, such as the ‘‘ existence of a reality inde- 
pendent of consciousness '’ and the law of universal causation, which the 
introspection of the present reviewer does not discover to be ‘‘ immediately 
self-evident’’ at all. It is, of course, painful to be assured that ‘‘solche 
Zweifel sind fiir den geistig gesunden Menschen unméglich'’; but the 
doubter is, after all, rather humbled than convinced by such an assurance. 
When, however, the authors continue, as in the previous volume, to appeal, 
even over the head of the supposed final court, umsere unmittelbare Er- 
kenninis, to a certain native ‘‘ self-confidence of the reason,’’ they seem 
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to tend, in a vague way, to give up the claim of psychological necessity for 
our a priori judgments and to derive’such judgments merely from a natural 
activity of postulation. For ‘‘ the reason’’ could hardly be said to manifest 
self-confidence simply in refraining from doubting propositions which it was 
absolutely incapable of conceiving as dubitable. If an extra-logical Se/dst- 
vertrauen der Vernunft is really the last epistemological resort of the 
Friesians, they will turn out to be pragmatists under a very elaborate 
disguise. 

The paper on Plato gives a new translation and discussion of two pas- 
sages in the Repfudiic which deal with the method and epistemological 
status of mathematics : 522E-527C and 50gD-511D. Tothe latter passage 
the writer gives a meaning quite inconsistent with the context and with 
Plato's use of terms. The paper undertakes to show that in this passage 
Plato closely approaches the Kantian idealistic theory of the nature and 
grounds of mathematical knowledge, setting mathematics side by side with 
dialectic as a valid and certain body of a friord knowledge, which even 
has, in comparison with dialectic, the special advantage that its deductions 
are based upon a reine Anschauung, and thus are directly applicable to the 
objects presented in our Sinnesanschauung. To reach this conclusion the 
writer contends that the irofécec of which, according to Plato, mathema- 
ticians make use, are conceived by Plato, not as arbitrary and unverified 
‘hypotheses,’ but as ultimate and self-evident axioms. Unfortunately 
Plato does not ordinarily mean ‘axioms’ by ‘ro@éoec ; and the writer has 
forgotten that his interpretation is expressly precluded by a passage a little 
later in the Republic, 533C : ‘‘ As for geometry and such sciences, they 
only dream about Being, but never can they behold the waking reality, so 
long as they leave the hypotheses which they use undisturbed, and are 
unable to give any account of them."’ ARTHUR O. LOvEjoy. 

WASHINGTON UNIversITY, ST. Louts. 


Die Bilder von der Materie: Eine psychologische Untersuchung iiber die 
Grundlagen der Physik. Von Jucius Scuuttz. Géttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. vii, 201. 


To understand is to interpret in terms of our own experience. Our ex- 
perience is primarily of a self willing, ¢. ¢., of a substance causing ; there- 
fore to understand the world is to interpret it as ‘efficacious substances’ 
and ‘inevitable processes’ (p. 1). From this psychological starting-point, 
Dr. Schultz develops the basal concepts of science, assigns their philosoph- 
ical status, and finally offers a physical system which should unify the field 
of science under the substance-cause schema more completely than has 
yet been done. The discussion is erudite and subtle, the style is epigram- 
matic, the author's constructive power is unusual, and many of his 
analyses (¢. g., of action at a distance, of motor sensations, of energetics) 
are strikingly original. We do not think he has succeeded in developing 
all his main concepts out of his starting point, but his results must certainly 
be heeded by all who work in the field of Naturphilosophie. 
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Understanding is anthropomorphizing, necessary because acquired 
through ages of inheritance ; it is more than economical description, 
because we feel that when our will moves our limbs we know not only the 
how but also the why. We get here no ontological predicates ; neither are 
there active substances in the world nor ¢s the self an active substance. We 
have rather a command, ‘See things thus if you will conceive them ' (p. 9). 
But the anthropomorphism must be consistent. Scientists may accept con- 
flicting hypotheses for different sets of facts, but this will not do for a phil- 
osophical account of science (p. 13). 

Kant, who taught us the necessity of this anthropomorphism, taught also 
that its detailed application is determined by the nature of the given. So 
we find that, when we have alternative modes open to us of formulating the 
substance-cause schema, experience decides which one we adopt. Thus 
we can formulate events dynamically or kinetically. Either causes reside 
in the substances themselves, or they lie in the changes of substances (mo- 
tions). The former view, dynamism, allows force to reside in a body and 
to act irrespective of where the body is, and thus permits action at a dis- 
tance. The latter, kinetism, does not. 

Before the choice is made, further concepts are developed in Section 2, 
(1) Quantity (extensive) is used for simplicity’s sake. Qualitative differ- 
ences leave us in the complex and are as explanations ‘ occult’ (verborgen). 
We submit that this concept has not its origin in our experiences of self- 
willing, but is derived from external observations ; it is not anthropomor- 
phic. (2) All change must be reduced to motion, the only mode of inner 
experience suited to anthropomorphism ; we do not experience how it feels 
to be red or fragrant, but we do know how it feels to move and how a sub- 
stance can cause motion (p. 20). (3) Matteris a projection of the category 
of substance. (4) Action ata distance is a good consistent category. The 
axiom which supposedly contradicts it, that a body cannot act where it és 
not, does not tell us the meaning of ‘ where it zs." A body zs where it exerts 
repulsion. Of course it cannot attract where it repels. But the axiom 
does not show that it may not attract where it does not repel, 7. ¢., at a dis- 
tance (p. 31). We subscribe to this; but, again, this is no anthropomor- 
phism, for we do not ourselves attract bodies to us. It is a matter of ex- 
ternal observation. (5) Forces of attraction must act in a straight line ; 
otherwise their direction is indeterminate. Here, too, we agree, but must 
deny the anthropormophism. We do not feel ourselves to move in straight 
lines, but external perception furnishes them (though as illusions). Once 
for all, we must say that the anthropomorphic starting-point is infertile. 
The subjectivity of the scientific categories does not enable us to under- 
stand all their variety of meaning. 

Another antinomy now appears. Is rest natural and motion alone to be 
explained, or is uniform motion natural and change of motion to be 
explained ? Not self-feeling, but experience, shows that the latter permits 
a far simpler explanation of actual motions (p. 25). The views of dynam- 
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ism and kinetism are then developed. Since to the latter mass and elas- 
ticity remain ‘occult’ qualities (p. 45), the former seems, on experiential 
grounds, the better view. The next antinomy (Sec. 3) is between atomism 
and plerotism (continuism). Combining these with dynamism and kinet- 
ism, four alternative views appear. Dynamic plerotism does not explain 
the distinction of substances ; kinetic atomism is inconsistent, since atom- 
ism must be dynamic (p. 53). The main objection to dynamic atomism 
rests on the dubiousness of action at a distance. Section 4 examines five 
possible ways of accounting for this by contact-action, and finds them 
untenable. As action at a distance is in itself tenable and dynamism is 
preferable to kinetism, we are driven to a dynamic atomism. Section 5 on 
‘‘Chimeras "’ disposes of all theories which assert bunches in a continuum 
(K7osssuppentheorien, p. 93). Section 6 condemns Energetics. It either 
banishes substance and cause, —a psychological impossibility, if we are to 
understand anything, — or, keeping them, fails to explain their changes as 
atomism does. Moreover, since energy moves, it is not so different from 
matter after all. 

The last two sections (Sec. 7 on Matter and Sec. 8 on the Ether) sketch 
the author’s system of dynamic atomism, his Naturphilosophie. Natur- 
philosophie is a link between science and epistemology. The last states 
the demands to which all science must conform ; it contains commands 
but no assertions. These have already been set forth. Science makes 
assertions, ¢. g., the atoms of chemistry exist — alas, that they are too 
small to be verified by sight (p. 123, 147, 148)! Naturphilosophie shows 
under what hypotheses the facts asserted by science may be construed so 
as to conform to the demands, ¢. g., the hypothesis of dynamic atomism. 
The atoms of this system do not exist, but are postulates or possibilities 
(p. 123). We have not space to outline the system ; suffice it to say that it 
posits an atomic ether (p. 149) whose atoms are close to one another, 
agglomerations of which, in the form of hollow spheres, are our chemical 
atoms. These are practically indestructible on account of great surface- 
tension (p. 126). Gravitation is ultimate ; affinity is a function of size and 
shape of the atoms (p. 128) and electrons are constituted by thinning or 
thickening of clouds of ether-atoms about a chemical atom (p. 157). A 
clear summary and a thorough and useful bibliography complete the book. 

W. H. SHELDON. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Psychologie und Pathologie der Vorstellung: Bettrige zur Grundlegung 
der Zsthetik. Von RICHARD WALLASCHEK. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1905. 
—PP- X, 323- 

Wallaschek’s name has been familiar to psychologists since the publica- 
tion in 1893 of a series of essays on Primitive Music. The present work is 
likewise devoted to the esthetics of music, but on the psychological and 
not the historical side. The author conceives esthetics to be ‘‘ die Natur- 
wissenschaft vom kiinstlerisch geniessenden und produzierenden Men- 
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schen,’’ and he announces in his preface that ‘‘ die Methode, die wir bei 
solcher Forschung einzuschlagen haben, ist zunachst die der physiologischen 
Psychologie ; unsere Untersuchung erstreckt sich aber auch auf das patho- 
logische Gebiet und beniitzt die Ergebnisse normaler Erscheinungen, die 
beim Studium der Lebensfunktionen des Menschen dieselben Dienste 
leisten, wie die Vivisektion bei der Betrachtung seiner Organe."’ 

It is peculiarly difficult to give ina few words the contents of the book. 
The work is most orderly but highly unsystematic, and its psychology stands 
much nearer the popular than the scientific type. The main subdivisions 
are as follows: I, Mental Expression and its Disorders; II, The Mental 
Life Itself (Das innere Geistesleben) ; 111, Memory ; IV, Natural and Arti- 
ficial Disorders of the Idea ; and V, Natural and Artificial Sleep (Hypnosis). 
The title of the book seems, to the present reviewer, to be both unfortunate 
and misleading. The book is a collection of essays whose dominant in- 
terest centers in music, —its production, its technique, its appreciation, its 
masters, its anomalies, its psychology, etc. ; but it is not, as its name indi- 
cates, a monograph on the ‘idea.’ The first third of the book, ¢. g., is only 
incidentally concerned with the ‘idea’; it deals, instead, with various 
forms of motor expression (speech, song, writing, gesture, etc.) and their 
derangements, with special and frequent emphasis laid on ‘ musical’ dis- 
orders and defects. Another long section (pp. 149-192) is occupied with 
‘secondary sensations (for which the author offers a crude vaso-motor 
theory) ; a section which is, again, only remotely or incidentally connected 
either with the ‘idea’ (a term, by the way, which is nowhere properly de- 
fined) or with esthetics. A similar criticism might be passed upon the part 
devoted to dreams and hypnosis (pp. 258-309). On the other hand, the 
book is full of interesting ‘ cases’ and instances and illustrations and musi- 
cal lore and well-classified bits of information, which will make it useful 
for reference on a variety of special topics. It contains, besides, a good 


account of the relation of ‘ musical’ to ideational types (pp. 117-149). 
I. M. BENTLEY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Der Begriff des Attributes bet Spinoza, in seiner Entwickelung und seinen 
Besichungen zu den Begriffen der Substanz und des Modus. Von ER1cu 
BecHER. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1905. — pp. 61. 

In this essay an attempt is made to throw light on Spinoza's doctrine of 
attributes by a study of the origin and development of this concept in his 
thought. Reference is first made to the influence on him of several historic 
systems, Judaistic theology, Scholasticism, and Cartesianism. Secondly, 
his writings are examined with especial reference to the doctrine of sub- 
stance and attribute. The author reaches the conclusion that Spinoza, in 
the development of his views on this subject, passes through a series of 
positions from dualism to monism. But even in the Z¢hics he does not 
steadfastly adhere to the monistic view. Rather he relapses frequently 
into the Cartesian dualism, or even into a corresponding pluralism, in 
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which the single attributes are said to exist in and for themselves. The 
author makes no attempt to remove the contradiction which he thus finds 
in the Spinozistic philosophy. He regards it as an essential feature in 
Spinoza’s thought, and hence not to be explained away. He believes, 
however, that he renders superfluous a theory like that of K. Thomas 
(Spinoza als Metaphysiker, 1840 ; Spinoza’'s Individualismus und Pantheis- 
mus, 1848), which attributes to Spinoza a deliberate falsification of his own 
views. Thomas held that the philosopher, in order to avoid danger and to 
make his system popularly acceptable, concealed his pluralistic pantheism 
under a monistic pantheism. Dr. Becher regards such an hypothesis as, 
on its face, highly improbable, because a monistic pantheism was liable 
to arouse as much hostility at that time as a pluralistic one. The fate of 
Giordano Bruno is witness of this fact. Moreover, he believes that he finds 
a satisfactory explanation of the existing contradiction in the origin and 
development of Spinoza’s own views. H. W. WRriGuHrT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Life of Reason or the Phases of Human Progress. By GEORGE SAN- 
TAYANA. Vol. V. Reason in Science. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1906. — pp. ix, 320. $1.25. 

Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 
Edited by Howarp J. RoGers. Vol. I. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. — pp. ix, 627. $2.50. 

The Philosophy of Religion: A Critical and Speculative Treatise of Man's 
Religious Experience and Development in the Light of Modern Science 
and Reflective Thinking. By GrorGe TRUMBULL LADD. 2 Vols. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xx, 616; xii, 590. 

Life and Matter: A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s ‘* Riddle of the Unt- 
verse.’ By Sir O_tver LopGe. New York and London, G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1905. — pp. ix, 175. 

Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth, By Louis HENRY JoR- 
DAN. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xix, 668. $3.50. 

The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, Viewed in Some of Its Aspects. By 
R. J. KNOwWLING. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. viii, 
533- $3.00. 

Science and Hypothesis. By H. Potncart. Authorized translation by 
GEORGE BRuCE HALSTED. New York, The Science Press, 1905. — pp. 
xxxi, 196, 

Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. Von RUDOLF EUCKEN. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Veit & Comp., Ig05. — pp. xii, 452. M. 
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Psychologische Studien. Von THEODOR Lipps. Zweite, umgearbeitete und 
erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1905. —pp. 287. M. 5.00. 
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Masonia: Ein Blick in eine andere Welt, Von Diepricu BIscHorFr. 
Leipzig, Max Hesses Verlag, 1905. — pp. x, 488. M. 6.00. 

Das Naturrecht und der Entwickelungsgedanke. Einleitung zu einer pos- 
itiven Begriindung der Rechtsphilosophie. Von GUGLIELMO SALVa- 
pDoRI. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchandlung, 1905. — pp. viii, 
108. M. 3.00. 

Critigue dela doctrine de Kant. Par CHARLES RENOUVIER. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1906.— pp. v, 440. 7 fr. 50. 

Maine de Biran. Par Marius CovariLuac. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — 
pp. viii, 304. 7 fr. 50. 

Les éléments sociologigues de la morale. Par ALFRED FOUILLEE. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. xii, 379. 7 fr. 50. 

Les principes des mathématiqgues. Par Louis Couturat. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1905. —pp. viii, 311. 5 fr. 

Le caractére empirique et la personne. Par Louis Prat. Paris, F. Alcan, 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Uber Annahmen. A, Manty. Z. f. Psych, u. Phys., XL, 1 u. 2, pp. 

I-54. 

In a former work (Beitrage zur aligemeinen Grammatik und Sprach- 
philosophic) the author divided the forms of psychic activity into three 
classes: (1) Ideas, (2) judgments (of acceptance and rejection), and (3) 
interest. Meinong (‘‘Uber Annahmen,"’ Zeit. f. Psy., Erg.-Bd. II, 
1902) inserts between idea and judgment an intermediate class, viz., 
assumption. The purpose of the present article is to test and criticise this 
new class of processes. Meinong uses assumption in a narrower sense 
than that of ordinary and ambiguous usage. He means the positing or 
feigning of something in order to draw consequences from it. The prin- 
ciple of classification here used is the same as that used by Brentano, viz., 
the mode of intentional relation to an object ; after making an assumption 
we proceed ‘as if’ we believed it. In the class of assumptions Meinong 
includes many processes not ordinarily called assumption, ¢. g., the repre- 
sentation of another's judgments, the attitude toward a story, etc. In 
assumptions the act of acceptance or rejection takes place without the con- 
viction which accompanies judgment, while at the same time they are clearly 
more than mere ideas. This middle class is to be rejected (1) on grounds 
of antecedent improbability. Assumptions and judgments cannot form 
different genera of psychic processes, for in that case it would be impossible 
to give them the same species (acceptance and rejection). Neither is it 
possible to make judgments and assumptions species of a genus ‘thought,’ 
for there is no differentia for this genus. Meinong has given up his earlier 
position that conviction is intensity of judgment and now holds that, asa 
moment of judgment, conviction itself can vary in intensity. But this is 
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impossible, if conviction is to remain a moment of judgment and not to 
become an independent act. Degrees of conviction are to be understood 
objectively or subjectively. In the former case, the difference lies in the 
matter judged to be true, in its evidence or in a lack of opposition to the 
act of judging. In the latter case, it lies in the subjective appeal which the 
judgment makes to desires, to habitual tendencies of thought, etc. Con- 
viction may, however, be used in a broad sense in which no degrees are 
possible ; 7. ¢., as indicating the general character of all acceptance or rejec- 
tion as distinguished from mere idea. Meinong denies that conviction in 
any of these senses is common to judgment and assumption, but does not 
supply the two with a common character. Activity does not constitute 
such a differentia of thought. Meinong's treatment of the evidence and 
obscurity (B/indhett) of assumptions is confused, for he denies them con- 
viction, but allows them a relative evidence. This confusion arises from 
his failure to distinguish between the two meanings of conviction given 
above. The question arises, also, of the relation of the apodictic and 
assertorial characters to assumptions. It seems that certain assumptions 
must be regarded as apodictic, but Meinong denies to them the character of 
conviction. Since Meinong attributes acceptance and rejection to assump- 
tions, he is forced to hold that in making opposite statements the mind 
takes opposite attitudes toward the same objects in the same relation. 
But if this is to be admitted, it can be ascribed as well to judgments as to 
assumptions. The relation which Meinong finds between assumptions and 
ideas is an objection to his theory. Assumptions have all the genetic laws 
and characters of ideas and all the descriptive marks of judgments. De- 
scriptive peculiarities, however, are the more fundamental, and genetic 
marks attach to these as consequents. The false feelings and desires 
( Scheingefiihle und -begehrungen) which Meinong assumes as analogous to 
assumptions (Scheinurtei/e) are open to all the objections urged against the 
latter, while the division of false ideas is a wholly anomalous class. The 
analogies, therefore, by which Meinong tries to support his class of assump- 
tions, fail of their purpose. (II) A special class of assumptions is unneces- 
sary. Negative concepts, which Meinong regards as explicable only by 
assumptions, can be explained as ideas of negations. Equally unnecessary 
is Meinong’s view that an affirmative assumption is presupposed in every 
negation. All that is required is the idea of the affirmation of the content 
to be denied. Neither is assumption necessary in the formation of such 
ideas as contrary and contradictory, for these are ideas formed by reflection 
on predications and are not themselves predications. The representation 
of another person’s judgments does not require assumption, for it is merely 
a non-perceptual idea of the content of the judgment and of the person 
judging, in which the attention may be directed particularly to the first. 
Explicit assumptions (such as are made in mathematics, for example) are 
not a special class of psychic processes, but are merely ideas of judgments 
from which we judge that certain conclusions follow. The idea may become 
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a judgment if we lose sight of the fact that we have posited it. Assumptions 
are not sufficient for art, as Meinong supposes, because conviction is a 
necessary element of all real esthetic enjoyment. The false feelings and 
desires which Meinong connects with zsthetic assumptions are not to be 
found in experience ; for a time, at least, what is to give zsthetic pleasure 
must be accepted as real. Play, likewise, contains nothing which cannot 
be explained in terms of ideas and judgments. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that all the facts which Meinong explains by his new class of psychic 
relations are as well or better explained without it. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


On Analogy and its Philosophical Importance. HARALD HOFFDING. 

Mind, No. 54, pp. 199-209. 

It is a tendency of modern epistemology to find the validity of the first 
principles of science in their applicability to the task of relating phenomena. 
Truth requires not an identity but merely an analogy between principles 
and phenomena. Hence our knowledge is merely symbolic ; entirely dif- 
ferent principles might solve the same problems. In another sense knowl- 
edge is symbolic. We think by means of images, and thinking is always 
the interpretation of a given material which is transformed in the process 
of thought. Moreover, thinking consists in a comparison of different 
domains of experience. It is, therefore, full of analogies. The formation 
of every concept proceeds by analogy. There is no identical element in 
all the individuals of a genus, but only a constancy of relation between the 
different qualities, Principles and axioms, also, are the products of anal- 
ogy, as is seen in the reduction of qualitative relations to quantitative, and 
in the assimilation of all experiences to the form of reason and consequent. 
In special sciences, analogy has been manifested in the extension of such 
conceptions as ‘ undulation’ and ‘ organism * to a wide range of phenomena. 
Science has grown by the application of concepts useful in one field to 
another set of facts, and the gradual adaptation of the concept to its new 
data. The problem of philosophy is to develop a view of the world as a 
whole. Can concepts be adapted from a part of experience and transformed 
to fit the whole? Analogy cannot work here, for the whole is never given. 
The attempt to reach such a total view can never be given up, but it 
should be made always with the critical consciousness that symbols can 
never be made into scientific systems. Idealism is the most important 
hypothesis here. Two forms are to be distinguished : Speculative idealism, 
which denies its debt to analogy and assumes thought as the necessary 
form of the real ; and metaphysical idealism, which admits that it is founded 
on analogy. Formal as well as material difficulties arise in the way of con- 
ceiving the world as a totality. Religion also works by analogy in its 
efforts to discover an absolute system of values in spite of the continual 
change of all particular values. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 
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Mr. Bradley's ** Absolute Criterion.’" WH. V. KNox. Mind, No. 54, pp. 

210-220. 

The principle of contradiction, as Bradley interprets it, is self-contra- 
dictory. Every significant judgment is more than identical, and hence, 
according to Bradley, is untrue and self-contradictory. But, on this ground, 
the principle of contradiction itself, if it means anything, is untrue. Self- 
contradiction, therefore, is at once inapplicable to reality and a necessary 
feature of every true judgment. Moreover, the claim of the principle to be 
an absolute criterion can be attacked. For the contradiction in any given 
appearance must be real, if the principle is to be applicable ; but ifit is true, 
the principle cannot be true. If self-contradiction is possible, the principle 
is false ; and if self-contradiction is impossible, the principle has no possi- 
ble application. Bradley's argument needs to prove not so much that 
reality cannot be self-contradictory, as to show that appearance must be so, 
and this is not attempted. Otherwise the principle cannot claim to be a 
criterion of reality. As acriterion, it rests avowedly on the inconceivability 
of self-contradiction, and, accordingly, it represents appearance as at once 
antithetical to thought and reality. But if appearance be opposed to 
thought, it gains reality in the form of the thing-in-itself; and if it be op- 
posed to reality, it is identified with thought. Accordingly, if self-contra- 
diction be denied of reality, it must be denied also of appearance. A 
necessary law of thought, by its very nature, is incapable of serving as a 
criterion for distinguishing appearance from reality. Only experience can 
show that an alleged self-contradiction (in the sense of incompatibility) is 


really so. GEORGE H. SABINE. 


La science et le réel, L. DESVALLEES. Rev. de Ph., V, 9, pp. 257-277 ; 

10, pp. 413-432. 

Science is commonly regarded as dealing directly and solely with the real, 
while philosophy contents itself with airy abstractions. The latter foists its 
conceptions on reality ; the former stands passively observant, concerned 
only to learn what is. This conception is as old as science itself, and has 
gained modern vogue in the philosophy of Comte. Does science, however, 
attain to the inner nature of the real? Is its method such that it can? 
The world of experience is given to us under two aspects : quantity, exten- 
sive or intensive, and quality. Science begins by viewing things in this 
qualitative aspect, but works away from that, and finally comes to regard 
them solely from a quantitative point of view. Quality, at first regarded 
as immediately given, as easily determinable, and therefore relatively 
unimportant, comes to be looked upon as accidental and superficial com- 
pared with the quantitative determination. Finally it is excluded from the 
real nature of things, and quantity is regarded as in some sort alone consti- 
tutive of their being. Where the vulgar says color, sound, etc., the physicist 
says movement and modes of movement. Movement necessarily involves 
the conceptions of principle and subject. It is, moreover, measurably 
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definable and spatially expressible. Body is thus reduced to merely 
extensive quantity and movement, be it simple change of place, or exhibited 
in chemical combination, even in the evolutive world development, to a 
simple spatial process. Science thus alters and impoverishes our concep- 
tion of the world. The science of a world reduced to quantity necessarily 
postulates an absolute geometrical] determinism. From a mechanical cos- 
mos contingency, and consequently liberty, are excluded, and everything 
is brought under a rigid, absolute, and universal determinism. Such is 
the price of science. But is this the very inner nature of the real? On 
the contrary, quantity is exterior to the real and quality is constitutive and 
determinative of its real being. Science, operating on the phenomenal 
plane, analyzing the diverse outward manifestations of reality, and indicating 
a provisional order for the superficial movement of things, is forced to 
reduce quality to a mere subjective appearance, or make of it a metempirical 
phenomenon of a transcendental order. Quality is thus put beyond all 
scientific determination or even approximation. Science at least points it 
to a place beyond the phenomenal plane, and only symbolically hints at 
the deepest truth of being. In its own field, its results hold good of 
appearance, and appearance is appearance of the real. But the enor- 
mous success of science must not blind us to the fact that its results have 
not ultimate ontological value. W. L. BAILEY. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Beitriige zur Lehre von der emotionalen Phantasie. KR. SAXINGER. Z. f. 

Psych. u. Phys., XL, 3, pp. 145-159. 

In an earlier article the author demonstrated the existence and ultimate 
character of imagined feelings (PAantasiegefiih/e), basing his proof on an 
analysis of the affective aspect of the general and verbal idea. Examina- 
tion of the ‘ feeling abstractions’ of Ribot, and the ‘ feeling generalizations ' 
of Elsenhans reveals similar phenomena. The emotional quality attaching 
to the concrete substrate of a recollection presents the characteristics not 
of a revived or actual but of an imagined feeling. These characteristics 
are priority in time to the affective qualities of individual ideas, judgments, 
or assumptions ; greater persistence, lesser sensitiveness to preceding 
affective conditions and slighter influence on succeeding ones ; independ- 
ence of the presence or absence of any individual idea or judgment of the 
recollection substratum (Sudbstratsvorstellungen), general resemblance to 
the affective coloring of the original experience. Since these are the char- 
acteristics common to the imagined feelings of the verbal and general idea, 
the instances of Ribot and Elsenhans represent analogous processes. The 
problem of the origin of the associative link between imagined feeling and 
recollection substratum next arises. The imagined or feigned feelings in 
the illustrative cases offered by Ribot are similar in coloring to those 
correlated in the original perceptual experience with the assumptions 
(Annahme) which arise through the play of fancy. Since in recollection 
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they are independent of these elements, their adherence to the group of 
concrete supporting ideas is to be explained as a case of feeling transference, 
conditioned on the previous simultaneous occurrence in consciousness of 
the two sets of elements, ideas and assumptions. The transference con- 
sists in this case in the acquisition by the concrete supporting ideas of the 
ability to evoke the specialized predispositions of the imagined feelings. 
A third point concerns another elementary process, the imagined or feigned 
desire, which differs from the actual in its lack of any inherent tendency 
to realization, and in its ability to persist or reappear after gratification. 
This imagined desire posseses also the function of representing a previously 
experienced and realized desire. Evste MuRRAY. 


Analyse de l' attention. M. Strov. Rev. de Ph., V, 12, pp. 597-620. 
In voluntary attention motor inhibition and excitation play important 
réles ; the one in economizing energy, the other, directly or indirectly, in 
intensifying conscious process. Similarly, psychic inhibition and excitation 
operate to annul or further the formation of associations. Attention may 
be divided into two types, sensorial and reflective. The former manifests 
itself as the extension and enrichment of perception by means of the incor- 
poration of new details and by successive fusions with new associations. 
Reflective attention may take the form of recollection or invention, each in 
turn subdividing into abstract and concrete phases. In concrete recollec- 
tion, recall of images is mediated either by fixation and reinforcement of 
associated images or of general impressions relevant to the end proposed, 
or by the procedure of hypothesis. In abstract or rational invention, there 
is, first, analysis or extension of a concept through recall of associated par- 
ticulars, or through the addition of new similars ; and secondly, construc- 
tion, or the discovery of new philosophical relations or the formulation of 
new concepts. Throughout, verbal, and above all, sensorial imagery, con- 
stitutes an important factor. In its formal or selective aspect, attention 
may be said to be governed through volition by a determining idea or 
memory image of the end proposed, and by the inductive judgment of the 
means appropriate to this end. In sensorial and reflective attention alike, 
reason and volition collaborate, either in the reinforcement of sensory char- 
acteristics, or in the control of the train of ideas and images. The feeling 
of effort arises out of this struggle of the rational faculties with psychic au- 
tonomy and the tendency to ceaseless flux. Evsie MuRRAY. 


Le rile du jugement dans les phénomenes affectifs. V.GiGNoux. Rev. 

Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 233-259. 

The author tries to effect a reconciliation between the intellectual and 
physiological theories of emotion by emphasizing the function of judgment 
in the affective life. He believes that organic reactions are the direct 
causes of all emotions from the lowest to the highest; but he finds that 
these organic reactions are determined by judgments, and so concedes to 
the intellectualists that judgments are the indirect but final causes of all 
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emotions. Purely physical pleasures and pains involve the activity of 
judgment only after the rise in consciousness of the distinction between the 
Self and the not-Self. Before and just after birth, consciousness is purely 
affective, and during the whole of life there are many organic sensations 
which are at first exclusively affective. The réle of judgment is seen in an 
exaggerated form in hypochondria, where slight disorders, wrongly judged 
to be symptoms of a disease, are developed into the disease with its 
accompanying pains, and in hypnotism, where suggested ideas and judg- 
ments implanted unawares in consciousness cause organic changes which 
may bring with them either pleasure or pain. Such emotions as anger, 
fear, shame, pride, and despair are based on the desire to live and increase 
one’s activities. They depend more or less immediately upon judgments, 
for it is only when stimuli or situations are judged to be favorable or 
unfavorable to the preservation of life that those organic activities arise 
which are the immediate causes of the emotions. A similar chain of causes 
is found in the production of ethical emotions like remorse, indignation, 
and admiration. When we judge that certain actions conform to our 
ideas of duty, justice, or right, organic reactions are set up which in turn 
cause these emotions. Feelings of sympathy and aversion depend partly 
upon judgments of the moral value of our associates and the intellectual 
and esthetic satisfaction we get from their presence and intercourse, 
partly upon unconscious organic hereditary tendencies independent of 
judgments. Often the conscious judgments and the hereditary inclina- 
tions conflict, and we have a sort of dual personality and a state of ‘ psy- 
chological misery." Judgments of the meaning of objects and their fitness 
to express this meaning lead to organic reactions which cause the esthetic 
emotions. These emotions thus depend directly upon organic reactions, 
and indirectly upon judgments. When we judge ourselves capable of 
examining any truth and give ourselves up to its investigation, the act of 
attention is accompanied by various muscular and organic sensations, the 
difficulty of the search and its success or failure involve cerebral activities 
which are sensed as pleasant or unpleasant, and from this complex of 
reactions, sensory, muscular, and organic, the intellectual emotions arise. 
SAMUEL P. HAYEs. 


Das Ich im Traume, nebst einer kritischen Beleuchtung der Ich-Kontroverse. 
C. M. Gresster. Z. f. Psych. u. Phys., XXXIX, 4 u. 5, pp. 294-313. 


In everyone there are two opposite mental forces constantly operating, 
the tendency to adapt one's self to the outer world, and the tendncy to 
preserve one’s own peculiar characteristics in spite of the outer world. 
For the normal functioning of mind and body, these two forces must be 
kept in equilibrium. In dreams this equilibrium is lost, and the dream-self 
tries to regain it by a rudimentary sort of thinking which consists in seeking 
for known and tested items of past experience to which to relate the experi- 
ences of the dream. It is this attempt to regain the known content of 
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consciousness which is the basal tendency of the dream-self. In the dream 
state we are conscious of a series of sensations and ideas, and of the power 
to regulate them. Uponthe former rests our belief in an objective world ; 
upon the latter, our idea of a Self. Next comes the incorporation of the 
dream-self into a situation, and the building up of the idea of a dream body. 
The material content of the dream-self includes all psychical events of 
sufficient intensity to involve the activity of the motor centres, perceptions 
of external stimuli and of the motor reactions upon such stimuli, with recogni- 
tion of the part of the body so reacting, ideas of the dream body in various 
situations, many ideas which are conceived as the product of the thinking 
activity of the Self as distinguished from thoughts put into the mouths of 
the other personages in the dream, various unstable ideas of one’s own per- 
sonality, and certain ideas carried over from the waking state. Equally 
incomplete is the formal content of the dream-self. The higher regulative 
norms of logic and morality, and the characteristic life purposes of the in- 
dividual are almost wholly inoperative. Self-preservation, enjoyment, and 
escape from harm are the chief motives. Regulative ideas arise at the ap- 
pearance of deep-going incodrdinations which endanger self-existence and 
in effective dreams. They exercise a sort of attracting and repelling influ- 
ence upon the association of ideas. Dreams show us the Self in process 
of forming ; they represent a transition period in the evolution of the Self 
out of that embryonic state of impersonal sensation and confused ideas which 
characterizes subconsciousness, into the full consciousness of normal waking 
life. In dreams there is a dissolution of the bonds which hold mental elements 
together and a lapsing into a condition in which the Self is still interwoven 
with organic elements. This makes it possible to discover in the dream- 
self various bodily conditions and mental connections which, though quite 
unknown, yet play an important part in normal mental activity. Dreams 
founded upon such bases may sometimes give forewarning of coming or- 
ganic or mental disorders, or even give an index of the future thoughts and 
actions of the individual. In the light of his investigations of the dream- 
Self, the author now replies to Ziehen’s recent adverse criticisms of the 
theories of knowledge of Schuppe and Avenarius. In the regulative feeling 
of the dream consciousness, Giessler finds a third conscious element like 
that of Schuppe, —a formal regulating factor which works over the content 
of consciousness, the permanent ‘substance’ of the self. This feeling of 
a regulating influence emanating from the Self accompanies practically all 
our thoughts and actions. The author thinks Schuppe quite right in at- 
tributing to the principle of identity a certain ‘ prehistoric’ character. We 
have seen that it is the basal characteristic of the poorly-developed dream- 
self to seek to regain its accustomed conscious content, that is, to identify 
its present fleeting dream-self with the permanent Self of the normal 


waking life. 
SAMUEL P. HAYES. 
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Wundt's Doctrine of Psychical Analysts and the Psychical Elements, ava 
Some Recent Criticism. I. The Criteria of the Elements and Attributes. 
EpmunpD H. HoLLanps, Am, J. Ps., XVI, 4, pp. 499-518. 


The purpose of this paper is to state Wundt's teaching concerning the 
nature of psychical analysis and the definition of the psychical element, 
with incidental reference to some recent criticism by Dr. Washburn. To 
this end it reviews in chronological order all the pertinent passages in 
Wundt's writings, which are found to group themselves conveniently into 
four periods, according to the place given to the feelings, — 1862-1880, 
1883-1885, 1889-1895, and 1896-1902. This first section of the paper 
confines itself to the statements concerning the criteria of the elements and 
attributes. Dr. Washburn states that Wundt has not made clear whether 
by ‘analyzability’ he means simply independent variability or actual 
separability in experience ; yet only the second meaning would justify his 
refusal to make his attributes themselves elements. The critic holds 
that by an attribute Wundt means a character of a sensation which neither 
has its source in, nor is influenced by, the context of the sensation ; yet 
this definition is either insufficient to exclude c/earness as an attribute, or 
else would rule out quality and intensity as well. In the light of the review 
undertaken, however, these criticisms seem inadmissible. For Wundt 
analyzability means separability, and what defines the element is the fact 
that while no breach can be made in it, yet it can be experienced in dif- 
ferent contexts. And he actually uses four criteria to distinguish the 
attributes, instead of merely the one to which the critic refers. These are: 
(1) The necessity and also sufficiency of the two attributes quality and 
intensity to make the element structurally independent ; (2) independent 
variability, which distinguishes the two attributes from each other; (3) 
the invariable connection of these two attributes with all elements in 
ntrospection ; (4) their independence on the relation of the element to 
ithe complex. Wundt holds that clearness is ruled out as an attribute 
under both of the last two heads, inasmuch as the sensation comes above 


the limen before clearness attaches to it. 
EpmMuND H. HOLLANDs. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 
La philosophie sociale de G. Tarde. R. Worms. Rev. Ph., XXX, 8, 

pp. 121-156. 

The purpose of this article is to give a general view of the philosophy or 
sociology of Tarde. In his principal work, Les /ois de [ imitation, Tarde 
maintains the possibility of a social science, finding in the ‘repetition of 
social phenomena through the medium of imitation,’ the general element 
necessary to the establishment of a science. Imitation, acting through the 
medium of education and conversation, plays in society a réle similar to 
that of heredity in biology. It is the source of the analogies in the institu- 
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tions of different nations, often falsely ascribed to community of needs and 
nature. According to the first law of imitation, ‘the superior is imitated by 
the inferior.’ But this unilateral imitation afterwards becomes bilateral or 
reciprocal, and the inferior is also imitated by the superior. The second 
law of imitation is: imitation works from within outwards; the mental 
effect precedes the material. The theory of Tarde differs from that of 
Spencer in making the process of evolution a progress from heterogeneity 
to homogeneity ; it accords with that of Spencer in emphasizing both the 
unification and the differentiation, the variety and the interdependence, ¢. ¢., 
the ‘coérdinated heterogeneity * of the ultimate civilization. In La /ogigue 
sociale, Tarde sets himself to support the theory of imitation by a theory of 
invention. The invention is defined as ‘‘a volition, judgment, or purpose, 
expressive of a certain amount either of belief or of desire."" Inventions, 
as Tarde uses the term, are new ideas in esthetics, religion, morals. The 
two factors, belief (or opinion) and desire, represent the two elementary 
social phenomena, and are capable of quantitative treatment by indirect 
methods, the psychophysical and statistical. Social logic deals with the 
conflict of opinions, and employs the syllogism of action. In this syllo- 
gism the major premise formulates a desire, the minor an opinion, the 
conclusion, a duty. But all desires do not terminate in action. They give 
rise to conflict and harmonization of ideas, from which result decisions. 
An invention is such a decision. While each invention is subject to the 
general law of historical development, it is not determined by necessity, but 
by the individuality of the inventor. In L'offosition universelle, Tarde 
maintains that the theory of competition is allotted too high a place in 
sociology, and is the least perfect means of adaptation. The harmoni- 
zation, rather than the opposition of wishes, assures the conditions most 
favorable to the progress and existence of humanity. Les (ois sociales 
coérdinates the doctrines of the three above-mentioned works, and reduces 
the essential factors of society to three, repetition, opposition, adaptation. 
In Psychologie et soctologie, Tarde maintains that the key to sociology is 
to be found not in the comparative, but in the psychological method. In 
La criminalité comparée, he attacks the doctrine of the Italian criminolo- 
gists, and maintains that the criminal represents, not an ethnical, but a 
professional type ; #. ¢., education and environment are the all-important 
factors in crime. In Zransformations du droit, the development of the 
conception of private rights is sketched, demonstrating the gradual exten- 
sion of the sphere of reciprocal rights and duties from the family to the 
nation, and ultimately to humanity as a whole. In Les transformations 
du pouvoir, political authority is shown to rest on ‘opinion’ and ‘desire’ : 
so-called legitimate authority is based on opinion ; tyrannical, on desire. 
Here, as also in La psychologie économique, Tarde applies his three prin- 
ciples of repetition, opposition, and adaptation. In the latter he insists 
somewhat too strenuously on the unimportance of competition, and on the 
limitation of capital to the sum of accumulated industrial ideas. He has 
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made similar application of his doctrines in the spheres of language, art, 
science, religion, and morals. In his private life he was tolerant of tra- 
ditional religion and morals, indifferent toward socialistic doctrines, and, 
above all, enthusiastic in the elaboration and diffusion of the intellectual 
patrimony of humanity. While he exercised slight influence on his con- 
temporaries, and leaves no school of followers, he has made, in his laws 
of imitation, a permanent contribution to sociology. 
EvLsiz MuRRAY. 


L' accident et le rationnel en histoire d’ apres Cournot. G. TARDE. Rev. 
de Mét., XIII, 3, pp. 319-347. 


The title of the last of Cournot’s important works, Les considérations sur 
la marche des idées et des événements dans les temps modernes, gives an 
idea of his philosophical treatment of the last four centuries. He studies the 
movement of science, philosophy, arts, institutions, civil and religious, and 
politics. Mathematics, he points out, was the earliest science to reach 
maturity, then physics and chemistry, next the natural sciences, and 
finally the social sciences. He continually tries to distinguish the acci- 
dental from the rational in history. Thus the Reformation was caused by 
the interruption of a humanistic transformation of Catholicism by a Luther 
and a Calvin. When one looks at it closely, there has not been a single 
revolution not the resultant of a series of accidental facts. A revolution is 
never a crisis. History tends, however, to free itself from disorder and 
become stable. But can we define in objective terms that relative stability 
towards which history tends? Cournot is mistaken in thinking so. The 
passage from a state of instability to one of stability can only be under- 
stood in a subjective sense. History is a great social argument. What 
happens in an individual mind happens in history. The state of agitation 
caused by conflicting ideas resolves itself into harmony and stability. So 
society tends always from a state of relative warfare to one of relative 
agreement, always with more or less fermentation. History presents itself 
as a series of interlacing problems, solved by the opposition of ideas or 
desires into reciprocal or one-sided adaptation. The history of language, 
religion, science, or industry shows a number of crises separated by periods 
of peace, gradually settling into quietude, as language, at first troubled and 
confused, becomes organized and relatively fixed. Previous to this war- 
fare of the accidental and rational, there were in the prehistoric past, Cour- 
not thinks, only uninteresting facts ; and after the triumph of reason there 
will be but a succession of regular consequences unworthy to be called 
history. Accident, however, plays more than a transitory réle ; and, when 
the prehistoric first appears, it is picturesque and full of movement. An 
observer of a game of chess might call many moves accidental, had he no 
knowledge of the purpose of the players. So the movements of history, 
however diverse, are subordinated to interpsychic law. 

C. West. 
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The So-called Hedonist Paradox. Fetix ARNOLD. Int. J. E., XVI, 2, 

pp. 228-234. 

In their zeal to show that pleasure is not ‘Ae end of life, moralists have 
often spoken as if it could not be am end of pursuit at all. The most fa- 
miliar arguments are those drawn from the bodily limitations of sensual 
pleasure ; here it seems clear that he who seeks pleasure shall lose it. But 
this argument confuses pleasure as am end with pleasure as ¢Ae end ; only 
by actually attaining the pleasures he seeks does the sensualist ruin his 
health. Moreover, man is no more capable of unintermittent virtue than 
of unintermittent pleasure. In pursuing pleasure, we aim at a concrete pleas- 
urable condition of the self, not at a mere idea of pleasure. That pleasure 
has no psychological existence apart from the conscious self, does not prove 
it unreal; objections of this sort confuse pleasure as a ‘thing-in-itself’ 
with pleasure as an empirical reality. The pursuit of pleasure as an end, 


so far from being paradoxical, is a simple fact of experience. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


Zur sozialwissenschaftlichen und sozialpolitischen Bedeutung der Natur- 
wissenschaften, besonders der Biologie. WW. SCHALLMAYER. V. f. w. 
Ph., XXIX, 4, pp. 495-512. 

Recent sociologists have been very little interested in biology in the sense 
of a national biology. They confine themselves almost exclusively to 
national economy, and consider all other phases of sociology dependent 
upon it. But national biology is fully as important for the growth of nations 
as national economics, and its problems are not to be solved by the mere 
following out of social economic ideals. Now in Europe to-day is seen an 
antagonism between the growth of economic prosperity and that of popu- 
lation, The problem, then, for the biological sociologist is how to har- 
monize these two antagonistic tendencies. Sociology cannot then stand 
aloof from natural science as has been the case hitherto. We may trace 
the small progress of Chinese culture to a lack of interest and cultivation 
in natural sciences, while the Japanese, after the introduction of western 
technique and science, have become much more progressive and cultured. 
The growth of the mental sciences is due to the progress of the natural 
sciences. But it is an astounding fact how undervalued are the natural 
sciences, especially in Germany. In all schools natural science is slighted, 
and we find nearly all public offices filled by men primarily versed in the 
so-called mental sciences. It is said that a natural science interpretation 
of mental life takes away all human endeavor; that the application of 
Darwinism to social phenomena would lead to political quietism. Such 
complaints as to consequences have no value, and, moreover, a clear 
understanding of the theory of evolution proves this objection false. As to 
the objection that causality rules in nature, but finality in culture, we may 
note that Darwinism does not deny teleological action to the individual 
organism. Further, this distinction is too sharply drawn, and the so-called 
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fundamental opposition between the phenomena of nature and those of 
social life is based on an error. The study of biology, then, will do much 
to develop many hitherto neglected phases of sociology. 

R B. WAuGH. 


La moralité de l'art. P. GAULTIER. Rev. Ph., XXX, 11, pp. 486-510. 


Art almost throughout its entire history has been subjected to moralistic 
criticism. Religious leaders and moralists of many shades of opinion have 
decried its influence as immoral. On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting those who have regarded its influence as in the contrary direction. 
We must look to the facts and analyze esthetic emotion. Our conclusion 
is that art must not be subjected to moralistic criterions. Beauty is a fun- 
damental aspect of reality, and must not be smothered out under the appli- 
cation of a category from another sphere. Art isin itself neither moral nor 
immoral, but non-moral. It is the outcome of, and conduces to, zsthetic 
emotion. Any object is capable of being revealed as beautiful. If the art 
is pure, any object will do ; but the moment it would teach or moralize, it is 
liable to, and must in justice come under, other standards of criticism. 
While in itself art is non-moral, it is not so in the sense of being so ab- 
stracted from life as to have no moral significance. Rather, in the beau- 
tiful object and in the esthetic emotion or charm it induces, there is a sug- 
gested surety of the living transcendence of moral conflict. 

W. BAILey. 


Mr. Balfour as Sophist. HENRY Jones. Hibbert Journal, III, 3, pp. 

452-477. 

The task of defining Mr. Balfour's real attitude towards natural science, 
naturalism, nature and spirit, has hitherto proved insuperable. Parlia- 
mentary dialectics in metaphysics have seemed to be as baffling as meta- 
physical subtleties in politics. His thought, however, seems to circle 
around the notion that the premises and the instrument of scientific or 
philosophical knowledge vitiate each other. His argument (Foundations of 
Belief, and ‘‘ Presidential Address to the British Association,’’ 1904) 
begins with non-rational conditions as constituting experience, for these 
are experience, as he tells us. It deduces from these conditions both sense- 
perceptions and reason ; but the former are illusory and the latter defective, 
and this defective reason has nothing to work upon except illusions. It 
imposes upon science an impossible task ; for out of these illusions and by 
means of a defective reason it is to extract from experience what experience 
contradicts, and to infer the spiritual from the natural. But, although its 
premises are illusory, its instrument is defective, and its task is impossible, 
all ends well. For science is bidden, and authorized, to borrow the con- 


ception of a Deity, — bidden by the needs of our ethical, religious, and 
zsthetic experience, all to be regarded as authoritative becatse they rest 
upon ‘authority.’ Then science is made to recognize within itself the 


need of this Deity, and permitted to define the Deity in accordance with 
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its own needs; and ethics and religion and zsthetics are granted the 
same privilege. Thus, at last, we get all we can desire, namely, a world 
directed so as to answer to all our preconceptions, and with science, ethics, 
art, religion all reconciled. How comes it about that theology can be 
made to yield whatever science may happen to want in order to help it to 
the right conclusions, and that science, itself, demands just those things 
which theology can yield? Science and religion are reconciled, but is it 
possible that their contents are defined by reference to one another? It 
must be charged that Mr. Balfour has adopted, not the method of scien- 
tific or philosophic, but of uncritical, thinking: it is the method of the 
Sophist, who employs reason, not in order to discover the truth, but to 
prove his prejudices. According to the idealistic view, natural science is 
attempting to interpret an aspect of a world which is intelligible, and there- 
fore a manifestation of reason. From this point of view, justice to the 
facts of nature demands a spiritual postulate. With this method that of 
Mr. Balfour is in sharpest contrast ; for it is unsystematic, uncritical, dog- 
matic. For him, apparently, science is the drunkard who teaches tem- 
perance by exhibiting the horrors of drunkenness. It is at the same time 
the naturalistic negation of religion and the guide to religion : an atheist 


proving the existence of God. 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 











NOTES. 


The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh has appointed 
the Rev. Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Divinity in 
the University, to be Gifford Lecturer on Natural Theology from October, 
1907, to October, 1909. 

Professor James Seth, M.A., of the University of Edinburgh, delivered 
the Dunkin Lecturein Sociology at Manchester College, during the autumn 
term of 1905. The subject was ‘‘ Principles of Social Ethics : Individualism 
and Socialism."’ 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., have recently issued the first volume 
of the Report of the Congress of Arts and Science, held at the Universal 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. The entire Report wiil be in eight volumes 
and is edited by Howard J. Rogers, A.M., LL.D. Volume I contains a 
History of the Congress by the Editor, The Scientific Plan of the Congress 
by Professor Miinsterberg, and the Proceedings of the Departments of 
Philosophy and Mathematics, making an octavo volume of six hundred 
and twenty-six pages. The price is $2.50 me?. 

We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals : 

MIND, No. 57: Bernard Bosanguet, Contradiction and Reality ; Nor- 
man Smith, Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure Experience, 1; W. 4. Winch, 
Psychology and Philosophy of Play, 1; Henry Rutgers Marshall, Presen- 
tation and Representation; A. £. Zaylor, Truth and Consequences ; 
Critical Notices ; New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes and Cor- 
respondence. 

THe HIBBERT JOURNAL, 1V, 2: Ameer Ali, A Moslem View of Christi- 
anity ; 2. H. Newton, Outcome of the Theological Movement of Our Age ; 
James Troup, A Japanese Buddhist Sect; Henry Jones, The Working 
Faith of the Social Reformer, I] ; Six O/iver Lodge, The Material Element 
in Christianity; #. C. S. Schiller, Faith, Reason, and Religion; £. 
Armitage, Who Makes Our Theology? James Jverach, Christ and Cesar ; 
F. S. Turner, Do | Believe in the Resurrection? St. George Stock, In- 
finity; A. S. Furnell, Religious Knowledge as a School Subject; W. 
Manning, Are the Clergy Honest? G. #. Fox, The Plea for Mysticism 
Once More. 

THE Monist, XVI, 1: Ferdinand Lindemann, On the Form and Spec- 
trum of Atoms; W. S. Andrews, Manifestations of the Ether; D. 7. 
Mac Dougal, Heredity and the Origin of Species ; C. /. Keyser, Mathemati- 
cal Emancipations; Fditer, Fechner’s View of Life After Death; G. 
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Gore, A Scientific Sketch of Untruth ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book 
Reviews and Notes. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METH- 
ops, II, 26: F. C. French, The Relation of Psychology to the Philosophy 
of Religion ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals 
and New Books ; Notes and News; Index. 

Ill, 1: W. £. Hocking, The Transcendence of Knowledge; /. A. 
Leighton, Psychology and the Logical Judgment with Reference to Real- 
ism ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

Ill, 2: Henry R. Marshall, The Nature of Feeling ; John Dewey, The 
Terms ‘Conscious’ and ‘Consciousness’; Discussion; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


Ill, 3: A. NM. Gardiner, The Definition of ‘Feeling’; Margaret Floy 
Washburn, The Term ‘Feeling’; Discussion; Societies; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XVI, 2: /. S. Mackenzie, The 
Dangers of Democracy ; C. #7. JZay, Ethical Influences in University Life ; 
W. L. Cook, Ten Years of War and the Hague Treaty; Mfary £. Rich- 
mond, The Retail Method in Reform; C. F. Yonge, Suicide: Some of its 
Causes and Preventives: 7 W. Howerth, The Industrial Millennium ; 2. 
C. Cabot, Ethical Forces in the Practice of Medicine; D. . MacGregor, 
The Practical Deductions of the Theory of Knowledge ; Fe/ix Arnold, The 
So-called Hedonist Paradox ; Discussion ; Book Reviews. 

THe Britisu JOURNAL oF PsycHococy, 1, 4: W. H. R. Rivers, Obser- 
vations on the Senses of the Todas; Char/es S. Myers, A Study of Rhythm 
in Primitive Music; James Ward, Is ‘ Black’ a Sensation? W. McDou- 
gall, The Illusion of the ‘ Fluttering Heart’ and the Visual Functions of 
the Rods of the Retina; W. McDougal’, On a New Method for the Study 
of Concurrent Mental Operations and of Mental Fatigue ; Proceedings of 
the Psychological Society. 

Tue PsycuHo.ocicat Review, XIII, 1: W. A. Hammond, The Rela- 
tion of Logic to Allied Disciplines; W. R. Wright, Some Effects of In- 
centives on Work and Fatigue; /rving King, The Problem of the Sub- 
conscious ; 7. B. Pratt, The Place and Value of the Marginal Region in 
Psychic Life ; A Correction. 

THe PsycHo.ocicaL BuLuetin, II, 12: 7. A. Tufts, Social Psychol- 
ogy in Small's General Sociology ; Psychological Literature ; Books Re- 
ceived ; Notes and News ; Indexes. 

Ill. 1: G. M. Stratton, The Difference between the Mental and the 
Physical ; Psychological Literature , Books Received ; Notes and News. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XVII, 1: Charles E. Browne, 
The Psychology of the Simple Arithmetical Processes : A Study of Certain 
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Habits of Attention and Association; S. 7 Franz, The Time of Some 
Mental Processes in the Retardation and Excitement of Insanity ; A/ex- 
ander F. Chamberlain, Acquisition of Written Language by Primitive 
Peoples ; C. £. Ferree, An Experimental Examination of the Phenomena 
usually attributed to Fluctuations of Attention ; A/ma Belland Loretta Muck- 
enhoupt, A Comparison of Methods for the Determination of Ideational 
Types ; Clara Harrison Town, The Kinzsthetic Elements in Endophasia 
and Auditory Hallucination ; Clara Harrison Town, The Negative Aspect 
of Hallucinations ; Literature ; Notes and News. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SOZIOLOGIE, XXIX, 4: Hermann Planck, Die Grundlagen des natiirlichen 
Monismus ; W. Schalimayer, Zur sozialwissenschaftlichen und sozialpoli- 
tischen Bedeutung der Naturwissenschaften, besonders der Biologie; Be- 
sprechungen iiber Schriften ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XL, 4; Clifton O. Taylor, Uber das Verstehen von Worten und Satzen ; 
G. H. Schneider, Die Orientierung der Brieftauben ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE N&o-SCOLASTIQUE, XII, 4; Simon Deploige, Le conflit de la 
morale et de la sociologie ; Edg. Janssens, Un probléme ‘pascalien’ ; 
Frans Van Cauwelaert, Quelques théories contemporaines sur les rapports 
de l'ame et du corps; C. Sentrou/, Encore un mot a propos de la régle ; 
‘‘Utraque si premissa neget, nihil inde sequetur’’; Jos. Cevolani, Ré- 
sponse aux objections de M. C. Sentroul ; Mélanges et documents ; Bulletin 
de l'Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes rendus. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXX, 12: G. Dumas, Le préjugé intellectual- 
iste et le préjugé finaliste dans les théories de l'expression; A. Luguet, 
Réflexion et introspection; Revau/t d' Allonnes, Role des sensations in- 
ternes dans les émotions et dans la perception de la durée ; Z. TJardieu, 
La haine: étude psychologique ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers. 

XXXI, 1: B. Bourdon, L'effort; Rogues de Fursac, L’avarice: essai 
de psychologie morbide (1* article); G. Prévost, La religion du doute ; 
G. Richard, La philosophie du droit au point de vue sociologique ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers; Livres 
nouveaux. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIII, 6: A. Poincaré, Les 
mathématiques et la logique; ZL. Weber, La morale d’ Epictéte et les 
besoins présents de l'enseignement moral ; G. Sore/, Les préoccupations 
métaphysiques des physiciens modernes ; 4/7. Ha/bwachs, Remarques sur 
la position du probléme sociologique des classes; B. Russe//, Sur la rela- 
tion des mathématiques a la longistique ; A. La/ande, La libre concur- 
rence est-elle un droit en matiére d’enseignement? Table des matiéres ; 


Supplément. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, V, 12: Jf. Sérol, Analyse de |l'attention ; 
Ch. Boucaud, initiative personelle et l'autorité sociale; D. de Buck, 
La thése associationniste ou intellectualiste en pathologie mentale (fin) ; 
N. Vaschide, La personalité humaine ; P?. de Pasca/, Revue de sociologie ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

JOURNAL DE PsycuHo.oaite, II, 6: Z. Laurent, Des procédés des liseurs 
de pensées ; Massel/on, Les réactions affectives et l'origine de la doleur 
morale; Monheimer Gommeés, Ereuthose émotive conjonctivale ; Biblio- 
graphie. " 

III, 1: G. Dromard, Essai de classification des troubles de la mimique 
chez les aliénés ; G. 8. d' Allonnes, L' explication physiologique de |'émo- 
tion; Ch. Féré, Exemple d'induction psychomotrice chez un chat; Pierre 
Roy, De l'hypochondrie; 7. /uguelier, Deux observations de troubles 
mentaux passagers ayant fait songer a la simulation ; Bibliographie. 

RIVISTA DE FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XIII, 4-6: &. Ardigd, 
Ancora la scuola classica e la filosofia; C. Ranzo/i, 11 moderno idealismo ; 
G. Nascimbeni, La teoria del diritto naturale nello Spencer e nell’ Ardigo ; 
A. Franzé, La morale cristiana ; P. Rossi, La ‘ Demopedia’ ; F. Cante//a, 
Il genio nelle dottrine psicologiche di G. Leopardi; R. Mondolfo, L'in- 
segnamento della filosofia nei licei e la riforma della scuola media al 
Congresso di Milano; F¥. Orestano, Intorno all’originalita di Kant; A. 
Levi, Una concezione formale della filosofia del diritto; Rassegna di 
pedagogia ; Analisi e cenni; Notizie e sommari di riviste; Indice degli 
articoli dell’annata 1905. 

Rivista Fivosorica, VIII, 4: £. /wvalta, Per una scienza normativa 
morale ; G. Bonfiglioli, La psicologia di Tertulliano nei suoi rapporti colla 
psicologia Stoica; A. Pagano, Vicende del termine e del concetto di legge 
nella filosofia naturale ; S. Montane//i, 11 meccanismo delle emozioni; F. 
Bonatelli, Multa renascentur ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Pro philosophia ; 
Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Necrologio: P. De Nardi; Sommari delle riviste 
straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 








